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UNNOTICED ERAS. 


Tuer page of History is but the record of Providenee, the unfolding 
of the plans of God. He who reads history bearing this truth in mind, 
possesses a talismanic key which unlocks many a secret door, around 
which merely philosophic fingers have vainly wandered. ‘The rise and 
fall of empires, those grand events which have rent the world and made 
the nations quake, are but the development to human view of God's 
eternal purpose. ‘The Earth is a mighty theatre: its scenes are painted 


by the hand of God, in the light of his own knowledge, and concealed 
from the eye of man behind the curtain of futurity. As the dim drape- 
ry is drawn aside, the breathless audience start, amazed at the magni- 
ficence of each reeurring view, and wonder what will next present it- 
self in the great drama. Yet there was nothing new or strange in all 
these scenes to the great Artist who had painted them. God looks 
with infinite composure on the events which his own hand brings to 
pass, “ while now an atom falls and now a world.” 

Our conceptions of such wisdom and power must ever be inadequate, 
yet there is wonderful sublimity even in the human idea of a Being 
whose plans embrace alike the fall of a kingdom on the earth, and the 
motion of an atom in the farthest star. In the mind of such a Bein 
the idea of great must often be associated with an event termed smal 
by us, and what we call great is often trivial with Him. ‘To man, an 
event is sometimes great, because it is near and startling ; with the Most 
High the greatness of an event is measured by its bearing on his eter- 
nal plan. A blazing meteor at midnight —alten admiration, because 
we see it amid surrounding darkness, but to a being lifted far above the 
earth it would seem like a dying taper, for he would measure it with 
the sun. This truth might receive a thousand illustrations, the most 
striking one which ever occurred we are familiar with, When a Re- 
deemer was to be ushered into the world, God pacified the warring na- 
tions to receive him, and tothe Babel roar of conflict which had scarce- 
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ly paused since Adam fell, he said, “ Be still!” When he was born. 
Heaven came to Earth to welcome Him with “ a seven-fold chorus of 
symphonies and harping hallelujahs.”. When he died, God robed the 
sun in mourning and wrapped the rent earth in darkness. And yet to 
man, these were unnoticed eras. So unnoticed, that in the whole Ro- 
man world there seems to have been only one solitary soldier to smite 
upon his breast and say “ verily, this was the Son of God !” 

This is vot strange ; the horizon of our vision is narrow, and we can 
only judge of events in their most palpable relations, and so we often 
miscall things trivial or momentous, ‘Two events occur which in ap- 

arance are exactly similar, w!ose issues may be so diverse, that one 
shall become the whirpool which engulfs a nation, and the other but a 
bubble in the vortex. A common infant differs not from a cradled Bo- 
naparte. Both are objects of equal care ; across the partial eye of the 
fond mothers flit visions of equal glory, and both are alike unregarded 
by the great world. Yet one lives to become a mere follower of the 
other, while that other introduces a new era in the world’s history. 
There sleeps an infant Emperor; in that cradle there is an embryo 
Austerlitz and Waterloo, and the fate of a hundred millions such as 
sleep in the cradle by his side, hang on that infant’s destiny. ‘To the 
world that infant’s birth was an unnoticed era, but to the Most High it 
was as momentous as the memorable conflict when Napoleon rose and 
fell. 

Of all the lessons which History inculcates, not one is more impres- 
sive than this. ‘That it is the prerogative of Deity to connect results 
of vast moment with causes of the most ordinary kind. It might be 
said of almost any nation, that could a second Tishbite be placed upon 
the Carmel of its history, he would often foretel the storm destined to 
overwhelm it from the sight of a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 
How often did Rome illustrate this lesson of Providence! ‘There 
is a camp at Ardea, and in a certain tent four youthful soldiers 
sit at play—a jest occurs, and that jest issues in the loss of « monarch’s 
throne, and frees Rome from the tyranny of kings during five hundred 
years. Again, a fair maiden walks the streets of Rome, and the glance 
of a Decemvir’s eye lights on her face. That glance changes the gov- 
ernment of Rome asecond time. And to pass by other instances, who 
needs to be reminded that but for the cackling of a goose, the wonder 
and admiration of the world might never have been awakened by the 
history of the eternal city? Who looks at Ireland now, beautiful Jre- 
land, blasted in her hopes, and bending under the weight of seven cen- 
turies of woe, and remembers how slight a circumstance led to it all? 
A rude chieftain casts an eye of love on a beautiful woman, the 
wife of another chieftain rude as himself. Whether with her con- 
sent or not, history does not inform us, but he bears her off from her 
husband’s halls to grace his own, and receives the praises of a gallant 
deed in an age as barbarous as that of Helen, and in a nation where 
such exploits were not unfrequent. A fierce feud arises; the ravisher 
is expelled and the might of England is invoked to aid his unholy 
cause. The historian tells us that “ by a few trivial exploits, scarcely 
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worth relating, except for the importance of the consequences, was 
Ireland subdued and annexed to the English crown.” He might have 
added, and thus a form of frail beauty became the sad cause which led 
to the subjugation of a gallant people, and has involved in untold 
wretchedness the households of a nation for twenty geverations, How 
little did that uncouth barbarian think that a glance of his eve on the 
fair queen of Ororick would be more disastrous to his nation, than if a 
pestilence had depopulated half the island! How little did the beauti- 
ful Dovergilda know that her flight commenced such a fatal era in her 
country’s history! An infidel historian could not be expected to mark 
this unnoticed era as an inscrutable dispensation of Providence, the de- 
sign of which, wise though it doubtless was, cannot even yet be fully 
comprehended ; yet such it was. Itis the misfortune of the world 
that two of its greatest historical works have been written by sceptics. 
The design of history is not merely to state facts, nor is it in connec- 
tion with the narrative of events only to suggest lessons of practical 
wisdom. It has, when viewed aright, a sull higher design. It ought 
to acknowledge a Sovereign Ruler over men , it ought to recognize His 
governmental plan; and as that plan is steadily carried on amid the 
changing events of earth, the historian ought to mark its development 
and trace results below up to their source in Heaven. A sceptic, a 
disbeliever in revelation, lacks a primal requisite to a complete histori- 
an. He is about as competent to write history as a man would be to 
explain the phenomena of the solar system who was ignorant of the 
law of gravitation; or to instruct us in the motions of a watch, when he 
was not aware that it had a main-spring. 

It is well to mark the course of Providence, for though we may not 
always understand it, we may yet learn wisdom from it. When we 
behold such slight causes followed by issues so permanent and some- 
times so disastrous, how obvious is the reflection that means are neither 
great nor feeble in themselves, but great or feeble according to the 
power of the being who makes use of them. The armor of the giant 
Saul cannot help the stripling David, but Sampson with the jaw of an 
ass will slay a thousand men. How different are instrumentalities in 
the hands of God and man! Some potent monarch undertakes an en- 
terprise of vast magnitude, and in its projection displays a perfect con- 
gruity of means and end. He gathers from all sides resources for the 
issue, brings the wealth and strength of nations under contribution, and 
makes the earth shake beneath the tread of his armed hosts. To hu- 
man view he seems about to accomplish his purpose with the certainty 
of destiny. But what is the end of it all? See Xerxes fleeing across 
the Hellespont in a little boat, and Napoleon, baffled at Moscow, return- 
ing to Paris in a private carriage. How differently God uses instru- 
mentality! He brings no armies to battle ; no legions of angels gath- 
er to war for him; but as if in mockery of human strength, at the blast 
of a ram’s horn, the walls of a proud city fall, and the countless hosts 
of Midian and Amelek fly at the breaking of an ge pitcher. When 
such a thought as this impresses us, we feel with ohn Foster, that ‘it 
is a humble thing to be a man.” Struck with the impotence of human 
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energy, we retreat into our own insignificance, that we may contemplate 
in silence the wonder-working of a God. 

To be thus impressed with striking marks of divine interposition, is 
not difficult. We naturally regard them with such feelings. A prom- 
inent epoch, a great crisis, always arouses attention; but how often do 
we forget a circumstance, apparently trivial, on which the existence of 
that crisis hung. Who can contemplate without a shudder, the battle 
between Western Europe and the Saracens, when Charles Martel met 
the Moslem host, three hundred thousand strong? It was perhaps the 
most momentous battle ever fought. Europe looks on with giddy in- 
terest while for seven long days such tremendous results are pending ; 
and when the trumpet of Charles Martel bids the world to hope, Chris- 
tendom from her deep bosom heaves a long breath of infinite relief.* 
That is an era which we mark. Yet there was an unmarked era 
which occurred a century before, upon whose humble issue depended 
the very existence of this mighty conflict. Mohammed had just begun 
his career. Opposed with deadly animosity, he fled, and with his re- 
morseless foes upon his track, took refuge with Abu Beker in a solitary 
cave. ‘Terrified at the impending danger, his adherent in trembling 
accents said, ‘‘ We are but two.” “ No,” answered the dauntless pro- 
phet, with heroic courage worthy of a holier cause, “there is anoth- 
er—it is God himself.” And Mohammed answered well, for God was 
there to work out by him prophetic issues. But mark the mode. Over 
the mouth of that cave a spider is weaving his web. Unmarked, un- 
conscious, humble instrument of Heaven, he is silently weaving the 
web of destiny. His work is done; and as the wind shakes its trem- 
ulous fibres, a band of horsemen come to that cave’s mouth. They 
mark the unbroken strands of that attenuated fabric—pass on—and that 
rescued Arab comes forth to complete a system which has changed the 
course of empire, made monarchs topple from their thrones, and now 
after the lapse of twelve hundred years, controls the temporal and eter- 
ual weal of more than one hundred and forty millions of human beings. 
Thus in the hand of the Sovereign Ruler, shall “ a spider’s most atten- 
uated thread” become a strong link in the adamantine chain of destiny. 

This was an unnoticed era, yet one more worthy of commemoration 
than the Hegira. History would furnish many another, and doubtless 
many an one unwritten by the pen of man is in the record book on high. 
Who can estimate the iallones of a single thought on the destiny of 
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* A curious chapter might be written upon the consequences which would have re- 
sulted had the issue of this battle been different. But sometimes a single phrase will 
serve the same purpose as a labored description, as when Scott in Ivanhoe so admira- 
bly gives us a complete picture of the condition of the lower orders of the Saxon popu- 
lation in the days of John, by the brief description of Gurth, around whose neck a 
collar was fastened, on which was inscribed, “ Gurth the son of Beowulph is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherhood.” We may be qjlowed in humble imitation to remark, 
that had the Moslems conquered, the Koran would have been our Bible, Oxford might 
now be propagating Islamism instead of Puseyism, and “ we should have been wear- 
ing turbans instead of hats, and combed our beards instead of shaving them.” 
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a human being! and who shall tell what strange developments may be 
made hereafter, when many a man may find that one thought marked 
an era in his life unnoticed ‘by himself! that so far as any subsequent 
act tended to change his final state, it may with truth be said, that then 
the last line was written in his book of fate, and the volume closed for 
ever. Yes! a thought may be a soul’s Rubicon, and sometimes it may 
be a nation’s. One only illustration of this last remark, and we have 
done. Ere Rome was yet a century old, and when her power was on- 
ly felt by a few border tribes, there was war between the infant state 
and Alba. We need not relate the story of the three fraternal cham- 
pions, 80 familiar to all, but may be pardoned for speaking of the vast 
stake at issue, and on what that issue turned. While the two armies 
look on with breathless interest, two of the Romans fall, and there is 
a momentary pause, while the third one meditates whether to stand or 
fly. Upon that thought what interests are pending! A world is held 
in equilibrium there! Now could there by an act of anticipated crea- 
tion, be brought as spectators into one vast amphitheatre, all who were 
to be affected by that day's results, what intense emotion would be 
shown by that stupendous gathering! Hannibal and Scipio would be 
gazing down, for Canne and Zama are in embryo there—Cwsar and 
Pompey, for there Pharsalia is to be decided —Anthony and Augustus, 
for Actium is at issue there—Theodoric and Attila, for on that arena 
the carnage of Chalons is foreshadowed. ‘The thought is over, and 
the Roman flies ; and as he turns again and strikes down his pursuers 
one by one, methinks could the future find a voice, we might hear from 
that world of anticipated being the muttered groan of the future van- 
quished, and from the multitude of victors the plaudit shout like the 
sound of mighty thunderings, “ Roman, well done ! thou art a mightier 
conqueror than we.” 


R. A. 






NOVEL READING. 


Or all the questions which have ever come under human observa- 
tion, undoubtedly the most obscure in their nature and the most diffi- 
cult of decision, are those which relate to the faculties and phenomena 
of the mind. In most other de ypartmente of learning the results are 
known with far greater precision and often beyond a doubt. In the ab- 
stract relations of numbers, for instance, the deductions and conclusions 
are certain and incontrovertible. In the physical sciences too, obser- 
vation and experiment have reduced many of the laws and properties 
of matter to mathematical certainty and decision. Even that part of 
mental philosophy termed ethics, which treats of morals and_ political 
economy, is capable of much more decisive proof than the intellectual 
part, which considers the powers, faculties, and affections of the mind; 

and to which last our subject ina great measure belongs. Could we as 
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easily trace the growth of the intellect as we can often the formation 
of material substances, observing from what germ every particular fea- 
ture originates, and what conduces to nourish and mature it, the task we 
have proposed to ourselves would not be so very difficult. 

We conceive of four principal objects, one or the other of which 
men usually seek in their reading—-namely, pleasure, knowledge, cul- 
ture—whether of intellect or taste—and moral improvement. With re- 
gard to some of these objects, we believe novel reading to be entirely 
useless or actually injurious ; and though with respect to others the end 
proposed may be attained, we shall endeavor to show that there are 
other means of accomplishing it, which answer equally well and even 
better, without any of the objections that attend this, 

By. far the greater number of that class who are accustomed to spend 
their time in perusing works of fiction, profess to have no other object 
in view than the mere pleasure of the moment. Perhaps some seek 
recreation, and would unbend the mind from severe studies and pursuits 
over some amusing though trivial tale; regardless whether injury or 
profit result therefrom. Leisure hangs so heavily upon the hands of 
others, that they gladly rid themselves of ‘Time's burthen by any means 
in their power; and resort to light literature for much the same pur- 
pose that others do to the grog shop, for artificial stimulant and excite- 
ment. Others again, endeavor thus to beguile the weary hours of 
bodily sickness, even though thereby they are sowing the seeds of dis- 
ease and death in the immortal mind. 

Had life no other object than the mere passing the present moment 
ayreeably,—was there no dissipation to the mind, unfitting it for more 
important duties ; no injury to the morals; there would not be the ob- 
jections to such means of relaxation that now exist; though even then 
it would be a matter of doubt whether it does not require a polluted taste 
to relish such productions ; and whether to the unvitiated palate there is 
not greater delight in the study of those sciences which contemplate 
important truths ; delight too unalloyed with pain and which is removed 
far above satiety and disgust At least where recreation for the mind 
is desired, it is far more natural and far better to seek it in some em- 
ployment that shall give necessary exercise and health also to the body. 
This purpose might be fulfilled by walking abroad amid Nature's scenes, 
which inspire feelings of no ordinary pleasure, but pleasure that excites 
no morbid passion, no disquietude or unhealthy sensibility. 

We believe the most strenuous advocate of novel reading, never 
claims for them the propagation of any thing more than a sort of nega- 
tive knowledge. ‘Their very design is to make Fancy wear the garb of 
Truth. The amount of direct information they contain, though chris- 
tened with the name historical, and affecting to portray the light and 
transient shades that flit upon the surface of society ; those evanes- 
cent hues which otherwise they say would soon pass off and be forgot- 
ten, is at best small and without authenticity. Generally written long 
after the times they profess to describe, and relying mostly upon the 
fancy of the author for those facts and scenes that they set forth, they 
seldom give a very correct idea of men and things. ‘I'he false impres- 
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sions they thus usually produce, little entitle them to be called the 
hand-maids of History. Biography can much more justly claim this 
distinction. Itis the province of this to descend to all the minute de- 
tails that History overlooks. In painting the lives of individuals it is 
its business to give also the less important scenes and influences among 
which they moved, and which must have tended to color their minds 
and give bent to their character. Not only do these furnish a substi- 
tute for novels in delineating the manners of society, but the autobi- 
ographies of eminent men which are becoming so common at the present 
day, serve an additional purpose which novels can seldom reach. ‘They 

show what may have been the peculiar habits and manner ot thinking, 
belonging to those who from their genius or station exerted an extend- 
ed influence upon their country and age ; and what relates to them is 
of far greater moment than the more general and more obvious features 
of the mass. 

The knowledge of human nature too, that their clamorous supporters 
often assert, is derived from works of fiction, is by far too slight and 
imperfect to warrant the benefit claimed in that re ‘spect. We appre- 
hend an impartial examination would rather prove that they tend to 
teach false views of life ; that they fill the already too romantic mind 
with expectations so high, that this rough world of ours is altogether 
unable to realize them; and as a necessary result, that they produce 
bitter disappointment and despair. It is better, far better, that he who 
would know the bright and the dark side of man’s character, should gain 
his knowledge from actual observation by butleting the rude waves of 
the world and mingling among his fellow beings in the busy scenes where 
they congregate. ‘The experience thus obtained is based on no false 
assumption, and shall be a clear guidance in the dark day of trouble—a 
support that shall not prove treacherous inthe hour of need. Or shrinks 
he from such trials, let him study the drama, and he shall find in those 
master productions of human genius, even which our own language 
contains, all the intricate passions and minutest traits of man's char- 
acter unfolded far truer and better than in any external description 
which has ever dropped from the most brilliant pen of the most talented 
novelist that has ever existed. 

Again, of what use are novels in intellectual culture’ Do they ex- 
pand the mind, improve the style or give a command of language ' We 
cannot but believe that their eflicacy in all these respects has been much 
overrated. An easy and flowing diction is not obtained by the hasty 
perusal that works of this kind usually receive. It is rather acquired 
by the habitual and patient study of the choicest productions, ancient and 
modern, that can be found in the literature of the world ; productions in 
which the strength of thought—the purity of style—the delicate touches 
of fancy, and the bold figures of the linagination sending every senti- 
ment with force to the heart, shall repay a frequent and careful read- 
ing. It is such works, and such only, that give spirit to the mind, and 
a ready, fluent and graceful expression to ideas. Nay, more, novel read- 
ing is not merely ne gative in re ‘gard to this, but it is actually detrimen- 
tal. Its votaries acquire such facility at despatch that they run through 
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with equal haste all other productions, whatever their subjects and 
whatever their merits. ‘lhe effect of such a habit is to deprive them 
selves of all the advantage which long dwelling upon and familiar ac- 
quaintance with works of worth is calculated to give; nor think this 
an inconsiderable loss. For with compositions of merit at least, Wisdom’s 
fruits hang in plenty only upon the boughs of sheltering contemplation, 
and are never found upon those of barren, unproductive superficiality. 

The efforts of a few devoted to the study of the severer sciences, 
may have prevented the worst results among us; but would we know 
how little intellectual culture novel reading imparts, or even how pow- 
erful it may be to retard all advancement in science, it can be learned, 
we think, from the stationary condition that China has held for so many 
ages. ‘Though this nation more than twenty-tive centuries ago reached 
a degree of refinement, which in some respects has not been surpassed 
even by the most enlightened of the present day ; though learning is 
held in the highest respect and made the passport to the honors and offi- 
ces of state; though the elementary studies are in the reach of all, and 
pursued by all, yet they have scarcely passed the threshold of know- 
ledge, and since the time of Confucius, the cotemporary of Herodotus, 
have made no perceptible improvement. ‘Though acquainted with the 
art of paper-making more than seventeen hundred years ago, and of 
printing nine hundred years before it was discovered in Europe, they 
have never produced a printed book that an American would deign to 
read. And though the Mariner’s Compass was invented by them 
twelve centuries ago, they have never applied it to its most appropriate 
use, that of navigation, but creep along their shores from headland to 
headland, like the most ignorant of barbarous tribes. At first view it 
seems truly surprising that they should have thus stopped midway in 
the progress of civilization, and fallen into a lethargic sleep which no 
stimulant can make them throw off. But when we learn that nearly all 
their literature, of which they have an untold quantity, is nothing but 
novels ; that the lives of their scholars are of course spent in reading 
these, and the wisdom of their philosophers derived from this source 
alone, our wonder is much lessened, or rather we wonder that they 
have accomplished so much. It is true other causes may have contri- 
buted to retard civilization among them. ‘The easy dispositions of the 

ople and the peculiar influences of their government have no doubt 
bad some effect; yet, had their minds been made vigorous by the de- 
cipline of mathematical studies and philosophical pursuits, instead of the 
erratic flights of imaginative geniuses, is it too much to say it would in 
@ great measure have counteracted these and advanced them long ere 
this to a much higher standard of intellectual excellence! We might 
contrast with the Chinese, had we time, the high perfection which Gre- 
cian and Roman literature reached while such a thing as fictitious nar- 
rative was hardly known among them ; and it would be an inquiry well 
worth making if the very absence of such productions did not contri- 
bute somewhat to that high perfection; but we hasten on to another 
division of our subject, and would inquire whether novels have any 
efficacy in cultivating the plastic powers of the mind ? 
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We are willing to admit that good taste is susceptible of the highest 
improvement, by the habitual contemplation of whatever is beautiful in 
the works of nature or the creations of art; but we deny to the major 
part of novels, at least any power that tends to that result. They are 
apt rather to be of a low and debasing character. ‘Their effect is wo pol- 
lute from contact with impurity and vice. But their supporters contend 
that even though they have an immoral tendency, yet for all this, they 
may extend the excursive powers of the mind ; that they may benefit 
and strengthen the imagination. 

We know that man’s mind is contracted within narrow bounds: that 
he cannot often frame conceptions to equal the soul's high desires ; that 
even his hopes, when they endeavor to sustain themselves aloft, want 
consistency, and like pillars of smoke in the thinner air 


* Melt and dissolve and are no longer seen.” 


But is it true that this can be remedied and the imagination formed by 


culture? [las man the ability to throw around himself this chain, 


* Woven of flowers and in sweetness dipped!" 


Can he by his own exertions raise his thouglits till he holds high com- 
munion with all existence in earth and heaven? If so, why does this 
power prevail more in youth than in maphood? Why does the child 
of nature surpass the inhabitant of cities? or ruder periods of society 
the more cultivated? Or even granting it can be strengthened, is the 
studied phrase, the rounded period, the poor and vapid thoughts of 
novels to do it?) ‘Those repetitions wearisome of sense— 


* Where soul is dead and feeling has no place?” 


We answer, no; but that this spirit, if caught at all, must be caught 
from nature’s scenes in their rude majesty and sublimity ; from the 
bright visions and lofty dreams of poetry ; or from the inspired language 
of the prophets, spoken from lips of coal in words leaping like bolts from 
the brooding tempest. 

But there yet remains the more momentous consideration with regard 
to our subject, the immoral influence of novels ; though it is so obvious 
as to require but a passing glance. It is well known that the most 
hasty perusal of any written production leaves a lasting impression 
upon the heart for good or for evil, which Time itself cannot obliterate. 
Especially is this true, when what we read coincides with the vicious 
propensities of our own corrupted natures. Man cannot abstract him- 
self so as to be wholly insensible to extraneous influences. His mind 
is not like a mirror ; it cannot reflect what is impure and contaminating, 
and be itself unpolluted. It cannot, like the moonbeams, dance upon a 
dung-hill and retain its original purity and brightness. Such being its 
condition, it becomes a matter of vital importance, that nothing but what 
is virtuous be brought in contact with it. And how seldom can we 
assert this of novels. It is one of the means by which they excite in- 
terest, to contrast virtue and vice. The character stained with every 
crime and every sin that the author's fruitful brain could conceive of, 
is compared with a being so perfectly good and ange!-like, that all must 
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despair of ever imitating such excellence in their daily life and conver- 
sation. Nor is this all. However difficult it may be to handle immo- 
ralities in such a manner that they shall not infect; yet the manifesta- 
tion of an honest indignation by the author will do much towards it, 
Did he treat vice with such rebuke and severity, that while the reader 
was walking in the burning furnace of temptation, we could feel it 
might serve as a guardian angel to shield and protect him, the case 
would not be as bad. But how different from this is the fact! The 
crimes of the hero or heroine are usually so softened down by the glow- 
ing sophistry of the writer; their enormities are set off with so many 
palliating circumstances, that we are ready to forgive them all, and even 
pronounce them virtues. Surely our own good resolutions are shaken, 
we more feel our inability to toil up the steep and rugged path of vir- 
tue, when we are taught to believe that iniquity is rewarded ; that every 
praiseworthy quality is overcome with defeat, and its possessor tor- 
tured with misfortune, till finally relieved by death. 

However great the injury of novels as a class, that sentimental kind 
introduced by modern refinement, is even the most pernicious of them 
all. Conceived by the perverted imaginations of French libertines and 
English debauchees, it is the high embellishment with which they cover 
and adorn sin, that seduces and deceives the heart. Pretending to lead 
vice forth to sacrifice upon the altar of virtue, they decorate the victim 
in such rich and guady garbs as completely to hide her repulsiveness. 
By such abuse of their powers, they make their minds flaming volca- 
noes, ravaging and devastating the world with the lava of destruction far 
more fatal in its effects than any of the burning eruptions of A®tna. 
The pernicious influence of these productions, hanging like a mildew 
on the healthful springtide of the soul, is even now felt by thousands 
upon thousands in the world. Many an inhabitant of prisons, if not oc- 
cupant of the gallows, can trace their first onset in the career of crime 
to the impressions left upon their minds by reading Paul Clifford ; the 
whole aim and tendency of which is to subvert the foundation of all law 
and government. And what may be the effects upon the glowing im- 
agination of childhood, of reading even our own Cooper—comparatively 
harmless as he may be—one of the most gifted of our young country- 
men dangling from the masthead of the Somers, executed for a crime 
at which humanity shudders, bears witness. 

If such then are the effects of romance in one form and another, let 
it teach us caution. With such light to guide, let us not risk our health 
in that region of the world of literature, which even though it produces 
fair flowers, has them in close proximity to noxious weeds and poison- 
ous plants. 
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THE TWO SVIRITS 


A eTaeamirr glided through a sunny vale, 
Its muttered music trembling ou the air 
Like distant echo of despairing wail, 
Or voice of winds within their roc ky lair 
Around it blossomed tlowers, oh, how fair ! 
Which drooped to touch the thin and sliding spray, 
As travelers, tired and faut ‘mid desert air, 
Bend frantic to the tlow of waters gay, 


Which wind through some oasis yreen their careless way 


And there, upon the moss-o'er-knitted ground, 
Wrapped in the shadow of an oaken tree, 
Lay Ernest, lost in dreamy maze profound, 
A victim chained of Fancy's witchery 
Bright scenes rose up, all beautiful to see, 
And fairy voices sported to his ear ; 
How full his heart with light, elastic glee! 
Anon came gloom, like spell-controlling Fear, 
Athwart the rays of gladness, dancing sunny-clear 


A form angelic, from the watchful sky, 

Came floating downward through the furrowed aur ; 
A stifled lustre dwelt within her eye, 

In wanton tresses fell her raven hair 
Around a face unpressed with calm despair. 

So, like the dark-winged, spectre-haunted Night, 
In beauty sad, but beauty passing fair, 

She came adown the azure-arched height, 


Sweet notes of song enchanting all her pensive flight 


BONG. 
The drowsy breath of evening 
Is gliding through the trees, 
And dallying with the ringlets 
Which float o’er silent seas. 
A filmy veil of darkness 
Surrounds the throne of Day, 
And Night, in dusky chariot, 
Is hasting on her way. 


It is the hour when Nature 
Puts off her sportive mien, 

And in a mood of sadness 
And thoughtfulness is seen. 

The hour when spirits wander 
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From their chosen spurit-home, 
‘Though the world, iu dwtance glunmering, 
All viewlessly to roam. 


For the sun is charmed with visions 
In the arms of wily sleep ; 

Nor yet has Luna risen, 
Her tireless watch to keep ; 

The stars have hid their faces 
Behind the screening sky, 

And so, upon our pathway, 
There looks no envious eye. 


Thus, o'er earth’s varied regions, 
Our footateps oft have strayed, 
Through valley and o'er mountain, 

Through desert-plain and glade ; 
From where the billowy ocean 
Raves ever at the main, 
‘To where his brother ocean 
Repeats the boisterous strain. 


Alas! a dreary world, a weary world is this ; 

It beareth not a flower of pure and perfect bliss, 
It is an island lonely, swept round on every side 
By tedious waves of sorrow, a never-resting tide. 


Man toileth on to Wealth, to Wisdom, or to Power, 
He builds his altar proud, and worships for an hour. 
E’er stretching after phantom joy his dizzy eyes, 
Till poor, weak, ignorant, and all unblest he dies. 


Trust not his love! trust not, though words be ne'er so warm, 
Like sleeping wave he'll change, when comes the angry storm. 
Give not thy love to him! one selfish mite to gain, 

He'll treat thy heart-drawn treasure as a bauble vain. 


Oh, if thy soul be yearning after happy peace, 
Think not to sate it where contentions never cease. 
Look not ‘mid scenes the haunt of sin and woe, 


For Virtue’s winning grace or Pleasure’s joyous glow. 


But in some pleasant valley, 
Some lone, sequestered spot, 

Where Sin waves not his sceptre, 
And Care is all forgot, 

Where Nature smiles the sweetest, 
In her robe of glory drest, 

And man, with noisy conflict, 
Comes not to break her rest, 
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There fix thy chosen dwelling, 
And bid the world away ; 

Its kcenes of weeping sorrow 
And mirth untimely gay 

So shall thy life-tide ever 
With joys’ full current flow, 

Within the hidden valley, 
Thy little heaven below 


A thousand echoes in the horizon blue, 
With watchful silence heard the dying lay 

Then, in glad dances, swift to meet it flew, 
As angels come to bear the soul away, 

Which on the earth has spent its little day. 
And Ernest, nestled in a strange delight, 

Scarce dared to breathe, lest all the charm should stray, 
But moveleasly he watched the spirit bright, 

Till through a golden cloud she vanished from his sight 


[To be conchided.} 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BURNS 
“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


In a paper which we contributed to ‘Maga’ a few years since, we 
furnished a few ‘ Recollections’ of Scotland’s sweetest bard. ‘Thomas 
Kennedy, the playmate and intimate friend of Robert Burns, still lives, 
though a ‘change has come o’er the spirit of his dream,’ since the time 
to which we allude. 

His head is silvered with the frosts of four-score years and ten, and 
his noble form at length begins to bend beneath the imfirmities of age. 
No longer does he tread with ‘lightsome step and free,’ as was his daily 
wont, the wild glens and grassy vales of his romantic estate, so like his 
Highland home ; no longer lure the silver spotted trout from beneath 
the grassy bank of the quiet stream, nor does his trembling arm speed 
the light canoe over the tranquil Owasco—whose sparkling waves, “so 
darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” might rival his native far famed Win- 
dermere. But his eye yet kindles with lustre of his ‘ youthful prime,’ 
his tongue is still eloquent of the scenes and deeds of other days in 
which he participated, and his heart is still warm with that philan- 
thropic love and broad Scottish humor, which is proof against the en- 
croachments of time. His long and eventful life has been an experience 
of no ordinary interest. With Jeffrey, Scott, and Wilson, he has often 
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enjoyed the feast of reason and the flow of soul, while the subject of 
our notice was to him as a younger brother. 

During a week spent with Mr. Kennedy the past summer, we gath- 
ered many interesting items of his idolized poet, only a few of which 
we at present submit to the public. 

We love to contemplate the Scottish character. ‘There is about it a 
greatness of soul, a noble frankness and straight forwardness of pur- 
pose which challenges our warmest admiration. Some one, no matter 
who, has said, that 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 


and we would add as a corollary, therefore “ a Scotchman is the noblest 
work of God.” The Scotch are a race of Heroes and Philosophers. 
Nursed among the wild and romantic scenery of their mountain High- 
lands, from their infancy they breathe an air sacred to freedom; while 
the unflinching firmness with which they have adhered to the princi- 
ples of the Protestant faith, attests the sincerity of their belief, and a 
strength of moral courage unparalleled in the history of nations. The 
first martial history that captivated our youthful genius, was that of 
William Wallace, and we have ever since regarded the Scottish char- 
acter with a sort of reverential awe and admiration ; while the works 
which we most affect in our ‘ elder boyhood’ are the miscellaneous and 
other writings of the immortal Kit North. We always carry a volume 
of his works in our pocket as an infallible preventive of ennui. Asa 
philosopher, metaphysician, statesman, poet, and divine, we will stake 
Kit against the universe. By the way, reader, have you ever perused 
his Noctes, or Miscellanies? No? ‘Then let us advise you to throw 
aside your musty text books of ancient lore, where you imbibe such 
“shallow draughts as intoxicate the brain,” and revelling in a more 
magnificent creation of genius than any Aladdin’s palace, as you peruse 
some such article as a “ Winter's Rhapsody,” if you do not rise a wiser, 
happier, and better man, then you are a most 

But to the Recollections of Burns. A thrilling incident related by 
Mr. K. strikingly illustrates the kindness of his heart, his daring spirit, 
and presence of mind. When scarce sixteen years old, Burns with 
several companions on a holiday excursion, had wandered far away 
from home to a wild, unfrequented spot. ‘They were on the brow of a 
ledge of rocks many hundred feet high, overhanging a dark ravine be- 
low. Many feet beneath, ona slightly projecting cliff of the almost per- 
pendicular rock, an eagle's nest was discovered. The eggs of the royal 
bird were in full view, and the temptation was too great to leave with- 
out an effort to obtain them. One of the boldest of the company ven- 
turing as far down the rock as he dared, with a slight net affixed to the 
end of a long pole, was endeavoring to reach the prize. Suddenly, the 
slaty, crumbling rock on which he stood gave way, and with a loud 
shriek he slid down downwards on the side of the rugged wall, till after 
a descent of some feet, his foot rested on a slight projection of rock, 
and catching with one hand a shrub, he remained hair-hung between 
heaven and earth, where the least movement of limb or muscle would 
be a certain awtul death. 
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Moment of what thrilling emotions! Far, far beneath, the occa- 
sional sullen dashing of the dark waters over the pointed, jagged rocks 
was heard, mingling with the mourntul sugh of the winds wathuag through 
the narrow detile, while the wild, angry scream of the eagle ap proach- 
ing her eyerie, was now heard above the agonizing cries of the pour 
victim, who every moment thought the slight bush to which he clung 
giving way In his grasp. Llorror was depicted in the countenances of 
his young companions, who knew not how to act. It was tuo far to call 
for assistance, and the help must be instant. Burns alone possessed 
daring and presence of mind equal to the emergency. Seizing a cord 
which was luckily with the company, though apparently not equal to 
his companion’s weight, and descending to the very spot where he 
had stoud, he succeeded in fastening the cord to hus lody, W“ hile the 
boys were to pull trom above. Gradually, and with fearful intense in- 
terest they pulled, the cord so far sustaining his weight that he was 
able to turn himself, and assist their endeavors by his own efforts. 
Fear added superhuman strength to his exertions—he clung with an 
iron grasp tothe almost naked rock ; step by step he rose, until at length 
he stood on the top, free from danger! No shout of triumph was raised 
by the little troop—no boisterous manifestations of joy,-—but the silent 
tear, the subdued voice, the warm pressure of the trembling hand, all 
told their grateful emotions at so wonderful an escape. 

Honor to the brave! Here, in his very boyhood, were developed 
these traits of noble daring and conte mpt for danger, which enabled him 
cheerfully to bear up against the buffetings of an adverse fortune, with 
which it was the sad lot of the gifted poet to contend through life. 
Such a trait of character, is of itself sufficient to cover a ‘ multitude of 
sins.’ 

Or, take another: It was in Edinburgh, after he had begun to receive 
the meed of his well-earned fame, and was ceurted and caressed by the 
nobility and first literary circles in the city. On a cold, stormy evening, 
he might have been seen wending his lonely way toan obscure part of 
the city, for the purpose of visiting the widow of one of his early 
friends. He knocked at the door of the humble tenement in a dark 
alley, and was admitted by the widow into a poorly-furnished room, 
dimly lighted by a single taper. 

“Safe us! Mr. Burns is it? | hadna thocht to hae’ seen yer face 
under my ruf sich a fearsome nicht.” 

“'Tut my gude woman, did ye think Bobby Burns has lost sicht of 
his auld frinds? Hoo are ye the nood’ and the bairns, syne the cauld 
autumn weets ‘ gan fall?’ 

“, but it’s unco kind in ye, Mr. Burns, to be lookin’ after the likes 
o’ me, and my weans. Fient! it is sairly fasht* we hae’ been syne the 
dear auld heart gan’ to Abraham’s bosom. Mony and mony an e’ening 
hae’ the wee things been sent shiverin’ to their scrimpet cot, without 
even a sowp of barley broo’.’ 


* Troubled 
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“Hech! but it’s a wickit warl we lir in! My ain husban’s brither, as 
he sed the law allooed him, took the leetle he left us, to keepit’ for our 
use, and sorry a bit hae’ ne seen syue. Mony’s the cauld winter day 
I’ve sat alone in my sark weepin’ by the scrimpet ingle side—not for 
mysel’, Mr. Burns—but ye ken the poor bairns cryin’ for bread” —— 

Burns put in her hand a fitty pound note. ‘ Gude hae’ mercy on us! 
but ye dinna mane Mr. Burns to gie’ ” but ere she could finish her 

sentence the generous poet had vanished, leaving her overpowered with 
astonishment and gratitude at this munificent gift from so unexpected a 
source. Like an angel of mercy he had descended to perform a noble 
act of charity, and felt fully compensated by the consciousness of 
having caused the heart of the widow and fatherless to weep for joy. 

Some, it may be, will feel little interest in these simple incidents in the 
private life of this brilliant genius, and truly national poet. Such can 
pass by on the other side. In making public these hitherto private me- 
moirs of this remarkable man, we trespass upon no one’s rights—seek 
to influence no man’s opinion. If in those who admire his soaring ori- 
ginal genius, whose hearts have been touched by the sweetly simple, 
yet elevating strains of his Muse—who reverence the quiet benevolence 

and frankness of his magnanimous heart, we can but increase that 
love, reverence, and admiration, our object will be accomplished. 

Here we have an instance of that true benevolence and retiring char- 
ity that we so seldom meet with—a fulfillment of the command, ‘let 
thine alms be in secret.’ Much that passes in the world for benevo- 
lence, is but falsely so called. The rich man rolling in wealth, who 
has never had a wish ungratified, who feels secure from future want, 
gives a thousand, or perchance ten thousand, for some praiseworthy ob- 
ject. Immediately his name with the deed is noised abroad, by the 
trump of fame, and the unthinking multitude ure all agape at such un- 
bounded benevolence. Sad misnomer! He has made but a holocaust 
to his despicable pride, and offered a golden sacrifice to feed his vanity 
with the increase of vulgar adulation. We may be thankful for the gift, 
but despise the giver. 

But when a man, who, though possessing a delicate sensibility and 
a spirit of noble-hearted independence, has felt the mortifying degrada- 
tion of dependence, who has experienced the bitterness of a poverty so 
deep as even to see his family in want of the necessaries of life, who 
has nothing except his own unaided efforts to secure him from the like 
want in future, voluntarily gives his all to one who has no claims upon 
him save the ordinary ties of humanity, we feel the sublimity of the act, 
and forgetting the gift, the heart pays its willing tribute to Nature’s no- 
bleman. Such a giver was Robert Burns. It is from his private, un- 
studied acts and words, that we learn a man’s real character and the 
true out-goings of his heart. Life is a drama, wherein the public acts 
and words of men, are but assumed dresses to hide their real charac- 
ters and deceive the superficial eye. While a few would gain by lay- 
ing aside the mask, the most would appear in such deformed characters, 
as to frighten the spectators from the scene, and leave the actors a prey 
to each other's passions 
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We give a short extract of a letter to Mr. K. in reply to an advanta- 
geous business offer made by him to Burns, but which the poet was 
not in a condition to accept : 

* Mavcnutane, May, 1793. 


“| feel under the highest obligations, my kind friend, for your truly 
advantageous offer received by last night’s mail. | am fully sensible of 
the pecuniary advantages I should reap from such an arrangement ; 
but alas! the circumstances of my family at present prevent my accept- 
Ing your offer. * ° ° 7 7 ° ° "It has 
been the darling wish of my heart, to see my family in such circum. 
stances that they shall not be dependent on the cold charity of the 
world after my death. While my own life and health is spared, | do 
not fear—lI defy Fortune to do her worst—but then, the Acreaffer. At 
some future day, it may be, | shall be censured by those utterly igno- 
rant of my true motives and feelings, for having expressed mvself with 
the freedom and boldness which | have often used on this subject. But 
since the opinion of all the critics in the Empire matters not a d—n 
to me, | shall continue to speak as | think in this matter. | have /ele 
all | have said, and would say it again, in like circumstances. Whiat- 
ever | have written that my friends think creditable, | have accomplished 
during the leisure moments of a laborious vocation ; and whenever | 
have referred to this, it has been, as my friends well know, not in a 
boasting maaner, but as not being ashamed of the avails of honest la- 
bor. I do not wish to conceal that | feel the most supreme contempt 
for those whom rank or fortune may have given a temporary impor- 
tance, without a particle of real merit. But N’importe.” * * * 


Ha! ha! ha! Would that that old scarificr, Jeffrey, could have read 
this passage ere he proceeded to don his invincible armor for the praise- 
worthy purpose of annihilating his brother Scotsman. Methinks we 
see him seated in his portentous chair of fate, with his folio spread he- 
fore him, carefully adjusting his spectacles and nibbing his pen prepar- 
atory to the following solemn denunciation : 

“Akin to this most lamentable trait of vulgarity, (proh pudor') and 
indeed in some measure arising out of it, is that perpetual boast of his 
own independence, which is obtruded upon the readers of Burns in 
almost every page of his writings. ‘The sentiment itself is noble, and 
it is often finely expressed ;—but a gentleman would only have ex- 
pressed it when he was insulted or provoked ; and would never have 
made it a spontaneous theme to those friends in whose estimation he 
felt that his honor stood clear. It is mixed up, too, in Burns with too 
fierce a tone of defiance, and indicates rather the pride of a sturdy pea- 
sant, than the calm and natural elevation of a generous mind.” 

Jeffrey's Essays, Vol. 2, p. 396. 


Very well! Mr. Jeffrey has kindly condescended to inform us how 
he would have made the poet Burns, but the God of Nature saw fit to 
shape him in a very different mould. Whether the great Reviewer 
would have improved upon the original, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, as unfortunately he had not the power to realize his ideal charac~ 

VOL. XL 3 
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ter. We remark with what admirable coolness the critic, with a single 
stroke of his pen, destroys the character of the poet as a “ gentleman,” 
simply, because he does not choose to walk in the very footsteps of my 
lord Chesterfield. And then too the profound, sagacious, and truthful 
remark which follows :—* indicates rather the pride of a sturdy peasant, 
than the calm and natural elevation of a generous mind.” 

Indeed! the world ought certainly to feel itself vastly obliged to this 
“ great literary authropophagus,”’ for thus unmasking the real motives 
of the poet, and exposing his real character in all its naked deformity to 
our view. We might otherwise have misjudged of such noble acts as 
those we have mentioned, and ascribed them to false motives. But 
now we cannot mistake. When he risked the dangers of a frighttul 
death to save a companion from a like fate, when in the tempestuous 
night he seeks the humble abode of poverty and gives his all to relieve 
the wants of the unlortunate, with no eye save that of the All-seeing, 
to witness the noble deed,—when he sacrifices the long and earnestly 
desired treasure which was dearest to his heart, to minister to the wants 
of the suffering stranger—these acts do not indicate the “calm and 
natural elevation of a generous mind,” but only the “ sturdy pride of a 
peasant.” 

But seriously, to what ‘stale, flat, unprofitable uses’ is criticism sub- 
jected, when thus perverted from its high ends and made the instrument 
of personal resentment and jealousy, against a posthumous fame! And 
with what suspicion, nay, contempt, do we regard the opinions of a 
critic, who, from what he deems a fault in an author's style, while utter- 
ly ignorant of his personal character, thus imperiously pronounces his 
dictum, and seeks to destroy the noblest qualities of the heart, in one 
whose private beneficence and retiring generosity, though adding infi- 
nitely to the merit of the gift, render it tar more difficult for the donor 
to shield himself from the attacks of an envious criticism! ‘True, in- 
deed, the Reviewer afterwards uses somewhat different language in 


speaking of the poems of the bard, but perhaps no man better than Jef- 
frey knows how to 


* Damn with faint phraive, with civil leer commend.” 


But, thank Heaven, the poet has come down to us a true man, un- 
changed from the rude, strong mould in which Nature cast him. He 
is not a ‘ Phantasm’ or ‘ Appearance,’ nor owns fellowship with such. 
He scorned to waste his energies, or sacrifice his independence, by a 
foolish conformity to the conventional customs of society ; and though 
he sometimes unwittingly transgressed the rules of decorum, he never 
voluntarily was the cause of an unkind feeling. We do not scruple to 
say, that we are an admirer, if you please, an ardent admirer of the ge- 
nius and character of Burns. That he had faults, it is not denied, but 
we believe fewer and of a less heinous nature, than many of his detrac- 
tors, who claim a spotless reputation. ‘They were faults of the head, 
rather than the heart, and such was his frank, unsuspecting disposi- 
tion, that his vices were ail open to the world. But such is the strange 
perverseness of the human heart, that it is a thankless task to preserve 
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the memory of a man’s good deeds, while the multitude listens with sav- 
age delight, and revels in the descriptions of one, who portrays and re- 
hearses the foibles and weaknesses of human nature. , 


“ There is a lust in man no power can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame, 
On eagle's wings invidious scandals fly, 


While virtuous deeds are only born to die.” 


We love the sentiment of the noble Roman, “ Nil de mortuis, nisi bo- 
num.” Steep was the ascent, dark and rugged the pathway of the no- 
ble bard during his pilgrimage life, and who shall wonder if his steps 
sometimes halted or slipped in the toilsome way? “© Poor human 
nature! Is not a MAN's walking in truth, always that: ‘a succession ef 
falls?’ Man can do no other. In this wild element of a Life. he has 
to struggle onwards; now fallen, deep-abased; and ever with tears, 
repentance, with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again still 
onward. That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one , that is the 
question of questions, We will put up with many sad details, if the 
soul of it were true.’ That his soul was true, we know ; and therefore 
judge his struggle was not unavailing 

Feartully exciting and dreadful was the contest of the mighty Genius 
with his Fate,—becoming near its close even terribly sublime. Age 
had not bowed his form, nor disease wasted his energies, but in the 
full strength of vigorous manhood and unimpaired reason, he grappled 
with his last enemy. Ever wilder waxes the clemental strife, nearer 
mutters the thunder, and darker gloom the storm-clouds o'er him, 
until the last faint ray of the star of hope is lost, and the darkness of 
despair gathers fast around him, Fear, far aloof stand the false frends 
who could smile upon him during the brief sunshine of his prosperity, 
and hung with delighted ear upon the harmonious strains of his now 
silent harp; and who will again be proud of the transcendent genius of 
their native bard, when his dust is mouldering in its humble, unhonored 
grave. And yet, he is not alone. Even this poor privilege which, at 
such an hour, the meanest of God's creatures might claim, is demed 
hin. As thirsty blood-hounds with savage joy lap the last red drop of 
oozing life from the quivering heart of the noble game that has fallen 
beneath their attacks, so closely do the despicable minions of the law 
press the weary steps of their victim: and even while his frame is 
racked with torturing pain, and the ‘ ineluctabile tempus’ heaves in 
view, in a voice of agony he begs a paltry sum to save his body from 
the loathsome jail! * * * No friend at last? Yes, one All-power- 
ful. When all others have forsaken, the King of Terrors comes as a 
welcome messenger to perform the last kind act for the sufferer. [t is 
the moment of victory for one whose whole life has been spent in a 
stern conflict against a malignant Destiny. For a few brief hours, 
while the grim monster lingers, as poising his unerring dart, his perse- 
cutors, like craven cowards, shrink abashed as they gaze with awe upon 
the calm features, stamped with the image of death ; and as the mon- 
arch lays his icy hand upon his heart, ‘a proud smile of triumph 
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lights the minstrel’s eye, as his soul passes to the * far ofl spirit land,’ 
to mingle its music with the immortal strains of those 


“ Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.” 


We have yet other ‘ Recollections’ of the Poet, which perchance we 
may submit hereafter. ‘Till then, kind reader, adieu. A. 


“THE MOTHER'S GRAVE.” 


Reaper, were you ever in a grave-yard? 1 do not mean the proud 
and monumented cemetery of some neighboring city, where the bones 
of the dead may scarce rest in peace, while the tread of the living, 
thoughtless sight-seer is ever echoing overhead ; but were you ever in 
a quiet country church-yard ? beside its little ivy-covered church, con- 
taining the plain and unpretending, but no less impressive tomb-stones 
of a former generation. If you have, you must have enjoyed a few 
tranquil moments, such as seldom visit the breast that is racked with 
restless realities of the world. Do not such places and such scenes 
seem providentially adapted to call forth all the purer emotions of the 
soul, and hold them in sweet communion aloof from the baser ones that 
elsewhere absorb them? Here stands the church, plain and unadorned, 
save by such beauties as nature may have bestowed, where the simple 
villagers once worshiped with all the fervent gratitude of untutored na- 
ture, and here around lies all that earth can claim—their bones on 
earth—their souls with their Giver. Could you have entered such a 
place without thinking of your own insignificance, and the utter worth- 
lessness of worldly goods as blessings’? Did not there come to you 
through the silence around, a “ small, still voice” more impressive and 
more convincing than the proudest burst of human eloquence, the voice 
of nature thrilling on the mind, ‘‘and thou too must soon be cold!” 
Ah, yes! if you are human and possess the faculties of a rational being, 
such must have been your meditations and such your conviction. ‘Then 
how many talesof woe or happiness may not those grave-mounds com- 
memorate—of hopes once bright, but soon blighted—of friendships that 
were changed into loathings—of piety turned irom her paths—of 
wealth cloaking foul deeds of iniquity—of poverty clad in the garb of 
misery—all crowding there so closely together that their very identity 
becomes lost in their proximity. Such thoughts as these must have 
crowded upon your mind, especially if you have ever stood alone with- 
in the precincts of a quiet country church-yard. 

I chanced once to be on a visit at a neat country town, whose inhab- 
itants principally consisted of those substantial old farmers and mechan- 
ics who compose, if not the wealthiest, still the most useful and valua- 
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ble portion of our population. Few events ever occurred to disturb the 
quiet of these worthy villagers, save when they met to select those who 
should see to the well-doing of the lithe community, or when some day 
of national jubilee called them forth to enjoy the green-sward dance. 
Here you might find true happiness, and its elements, industry, integri- 
ty, and consequent comfort. Why need philosophers invent ‘their the- 
ories to find a receipt for happiness in vague terms of the imagination, 
or attempt by their metaphysics to mystify a principle at once so plain 
and simple? But so it is inthe world ; we williully blind our eyes and 
senses to those things that are revealed, and yet with impious hands try 
to tear off the veil from those secrets which Nature has chosen should 
remain undivulged. Dou you ask what is happiness ’ go forth in the 
world and see for yourself, a Nature trained up in the paths of virtue 
and simplicity—where you find that you have found happiness. 

It was a Sabbath afternoon, when having listened to the inspired 
words of their venerable pastor, the little congregation had left the vil- 
lage church and retired to the comforts of their respective homes, 1 
was lett alone upon the low stone steps that rose to the door, and me- 
chanically leaving them, | turned towards the grave-yard that lay in the 
rear. It was surrounded by a neat white fence, the little gate of which 
was unlocked and unfastened, save by a bolt. A summer's sun was 
setting behind the distant hills, and flooding all things with the redness 
of its flashing rays. ‘The scene was indeed magnificent. ‘Though | had 
seen many a grander and wilder prospect, | had never beheld one at 
the same time so simple and lovely. | opened the little gate and passed 
within. Around me lay the remains of those whose earthly strife had 
ceased forever. Llere lay a grave with its ime. eaten tomb-stone near- 
ly covered over with the long dank weeds that surrounded it, and close 
by its side another, bearing traces of recent construcuon. Judging by 
the manner in which the green sod above was trimmed and bright flow- 
ers planted around, | conjectured that it must engage the attention of 
some sorrowing friend of its cold occupant. Ah! thought | aloud, the 
old man dieth and soon his name passeth away in his grave ,; the young 
man dieth and they plant flowers over lis head—but the flowers, too, 
have their day to blossom and to die '—so it is with all earthly things, 
but a// things are not of the earth' Who knows what these graves 
around me might not say, could they send forth a voice ? 

“Ah! who knows indeed ?” said a deep toned voice behind. 

] started and turned, for | thought not to meet the living at the home 
of the dead! There stood a gray-headed man, holding in his hand a 
bunch of keys; he was dressed in a neat Sabbath suit, and his eye stll 
sparkled with the brightness of former years. | immediately divined 
that he was the sexton of the little church hard by 

“Young man,” said he, “if you had my years and my experience, 
you might well say “ who knows ’” ‘These graves are mostly my work ; 
for filty years have I hollowed out their narrow beds for the depart- 
ed of yonder village, and helped to carry them to their last long sleep. 
Many a tear have | shed for parents, children, and triends—many a one 
to witness the grief of the living left behind—soon | too must take my 
place by their side; ah! how soon like them be forgotten '” 
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“ Doubtless, good sir, yours can have been no very pleasant duty ; it 
is always a sad thing to witness the grief of others bereaved.” 

“ You are right again, young man,” said he, “ mine has been a sor- 
rowlul task, for many a scene have | witnessed that would draw tears 
from a heart of stone—grief such as is not to be found in the hearts 
of your city worldlings. See you those two graves yonder in the corn- 
er? ‘There lies a broken-hearted mother, and by her side the cause, 
her only son! Poor George! many a time have | held him in my 
arms when a bright-eyed boy, and never thought that one so fair and so 
noble would one day need my aid to bear him to his grave. Wo! to 
those who led him astray—the day of reckoning must come at length, 
and a mother’s death will be a heavy burden for them to bear !” 

“ Will you not relate the tale to me? for | see by your countenance 
that it is an interesting one,” said [. 

“Interesting indeed, and a sad one too, for it is a tale of happiness 
and prosperity turned into one of misery and death! If you will listen, 
1 will tell you in a few words the leading facts of the story, and you 
will then understand why this spot is called by our simple-hearted vil- 
lagers, “ the mother’s grave.” 

We veated ourselves on a broad stone slab, and the old man began: 

“ Do you see that house hard by, just rising above those noble poplars 
that surround it? it is somewhat dilapidated uow, for six long years 
have rolled away since they (pointing to the graves,) were borne togeth- 
er from its doors. ‘That was once the dwelling of a worthy mother and 
a devoted son ;—now it is an object of superstition, and few would ven- 
ture to cross its threshold after set of sun I knew them both well 
once, and no one could have thought that so much misery was in store 
for that mother’s heart, or that the seeds of vice would spring up in that 
of her son. She was the widow of a man who had in the latter part 
of his life become a dissipated and abandoned character, and had died 
at last with a curse upon his lips, in a fitof insane drunkenness. ‘This 
had well-nigh broken the heart of the poor wife, but she lived on for 
her only son, then a boy of bright talents and prospects indeed. For 
many years alter the death of her husband she had devoted herself 
with untiring energy tothe education of her boy, for although they had 
lost the greater part of their former wealth, they still possessed enough 
to render them comfortable. George was a noble boy, and from his 
earliest years had given signs of the most distinguished talents. None 
could compete with him either in the school-room or in their boyish 
sports ; and although in his nature there was a mixture of fiery energy 
and self-will, still no one was a greater favorite among all classes of 
our little community. A handsomer boy there never was—with dark 
chestnut hair, a large flashing eye, and a form of the purest symmetry. 
Although at other times kind and gentle to all, when once aroused none 
dared dispute his will—all cowered beneath the flash of his dark bright 
eye. Noone had any influence over him at such times except his 
mother, and the simple exclamation from her, “ George, I am ashamed 
of you,” brought him to himself in a moment. 

“* Mother, forgive me, but I could not help it.” 
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“ But, my son, such conduct, unless you learn to restrain yourself, 
may one day cause you much repentance.” 

indeed, this trait in his character often gave his mother the liveliest 
concern, and many were the prayers she uttered by day and night that 
it might be changed. As he grew older, bis filial atlection seemed to 
grow stronger, and it was an affecting sight to see them enter this little 
church together—the aged mother leaning on the arm of her strong and 
manly son. Many a bright eye sent forth its softest look for him, as he 
wok his seat by her side in their little pew. but to mark the fond, yet 
anxious look of the mother, as it rested upon his unobserving face, you 
might see how strong can be a mother’s love, how watchful a mother's 
care. 

About this time there came to spend a week or so with them a cous- 
in, whom George had not seen since they were playmates together, for 
he had been living for several years in a neighboring city. Frank was 
a forbidding young man, as far as appearance went, and it was whis- 
pered about that his character for sobrie ‘ty and morality was none of the 
best. Be that as it might, he and George soon became most intimate 
companions, a8 was natural enough, for the one possessed an insimua- 
ting address and engaging manners, while the latter was of a nature 
wholly confiding and fond of excitement. Soon George's mother be- 
gan to perceive sy mptoms which to her were of the most alarming char- 
acter. lle no longer came to her to read some favorite passage ; his 
hours at night were unseasonable, and whenever he and Frank came 
in at a late hour, they would excuse themselves by saying that they 
had been taking a long walk together. Alas! she knew not that in 
the short time they had been thus acquainted, a great change had been 
wrought in the character of her son; she knew not that those walks 
never extended beyond the tavern, where, aller a social glass together, 
they would sit and converse with the idlers whom they metthere. ‘To 
a nature such as George possessed, this was a n.ost dangerous experi- 
ment. The first glass delights, the second excites, and then comes a 
hardening of the heart, the wild delirium of unnatural feelings and ut- 
ter recklessness ; then a love for low conversation; then an absolute 
necessity for some kind of excitement ; and finally the confirmed hab- 
its of the sot. On this precipice stood George ; an ungovernable na- 
ture, aided by the tempter’s hand, was hurrying him nearer and nearer 
to the brink. He had never drank enough yet really to excite him, but 
the passion was growing strong and stronger upon him; yet at times 
the pale face of his mother at her lonely home would rise up in his 
mind, and mechanically his hand would drop the cup as it was raised to 
his lips. 

“ Drink, man,” Frank would exclaim, “ surely you are not afraid of 
another glass, are you !”’ 

“No, Frank, but | was thinking of my mother !” 

“ Poh! how will she know anything about it’ besides you are a man 
now, and not a child to mind the silly talk of a woman.” 


“ Silence, sir! speak not soof my mother ; one unkind word of her 
I will not listen to.” 
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“ Nonsense '! who thought of saying any thing disrespectful of the 
old lady ' ’ she loves you, | dare say ; but come, once more, and we will 
go ;” and George would drink it to the dregs. 

But all this could not be kept long from a watchful mother. She 
heard one night that he had been seen entering the tavern, and her 
fears took the alarm immediately. Ler anguish was heightened when 
she perceived on his return, from his excited eye and unsteady walk, 
that he had been drinking. 

“George, my son! can it be?” she exclaimed, as she caught his 
arm frantically, “are you too to become a drunkard ’” 

“Come, mother, | have only been drinking a glass of wine with 
Frank, and it has yot into my head a little—come, do not be frightened ;” 
for he was sobered in an instant by her frenzied look. 

“ And you, too, George!” she exclaimed, without heeding his words, 
“have | lived so long for this? did I endure all that misery and live 
through it to see you a drunkard’ have my prayers by night and by 
day availed me nothing ? father and son! both to be ——. Oh! my 
God, let it not be so.” ‘Then turning wildly around, she cried, “ George, 
as you love me—as you wish not to see me a broken- hearted wretch 
in my grave—as you hope for salvation, swear! swear that you will 
never put the cursed cup to your lips again, never so much as think of 
it with a guilty wish, swear! | say, or strike me down here at your 
feet.” 

As she uttered the last word, her son sank on his knee, and raising 
his hands, exclaimed, “ | swear! as | love you and hope for mercy, I 
swear'” then rising, the mother and son were locked in each other's 
arms.” 

“ God be praised,” she cried, “ for my poor heart would break if you 
too were lost to me. Let not the tempter prevail agai, or you are lost, 
my son. | know it, George, for twas so with him—him your father— 
he tasted, and the demon snatched him away to a drunkard’s grave !” 

“ Pardon, mother, and this shall be my first and only time of offence 
while | live.” 

“ Dear George, you have it, but oh! beware! avoid the tempter.” 

And where was fe’ At the first sound of that mother’s voice his 
guilty conscience smote him, and he slipped without the door, for he 
dared not meet her eye. His was a dark and dangerous nature, de- 
lighted in doing evil, without thought for the mise ry of othere—such a 
spirit as the Evil One might well send upon earth to aid his own iniquities, 
At first, remorse may have touched him; but when he heard her counsel 
to beware of the tempter, rage and wounded pride banished all other 
feelings. “Ha! ha! say you so, you swear ? let us see, oaths are easi- 
ly taken and easily broken; ha! ha! She called me tempter, did she. 
I will be a tempter to some purpose ;” and he laid his head upon his 
pillow that night with the avowed intention of ruining one for whom he 
professed the holy tie of friendship, and of bringing misery to the door 
of a helpless widow—his own aunt.’ 

The sun rose bright on the morrow, and both George and Frank felt 
a mutual hesitation when they met at breakfast. ‘The one felt ashamed 
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for sin committed—the other for sin in contemplation. For a few days 
no mention was made between them of the matter, but it was easy to 
perceive that George was acting under some restraint, which was hard 
for lim to bear. Alas! there is but one step, and that once taken, it is 
a thousand steps back. Te felt a craving, burning appetite for excite- 
ment; the deep-rooted desire could not so easily be eradicated) One 
evening, however, shortly afterwards, as they were sitting alone after 

tea, Frank proposed that they should take a walk together and light a 

cigar on their way past the tavern. 

* You forget, Frank, surely ' 

“ Why, there’s no great harm in stopping a moment to light a cigar ' 

“ Well, perhaps there is none,” replied George, quickly, “but do 
not ask me to stay a minute longer,” and the two started off together on 
that fatal walk, arm in arm = A _ short walk brought them to the tav- 
ern, and they entered the little bar. Here they found several whom 
they had met when they were last there, and a conversation immediate- 
ly commenced. George had not felt in such good spirits for some time ; 
in fact, it was the want of such excitement that he had felt so much 
Presently some one invited the rest to step up and take a drink with 
him ; all did so e xcept George. 

“ Come, man,” said his companion, “ we are all waiting for you.” 

“ Excuse me,” replied George, gently, “ but | do not wish to drink 
to-night.” 

“ What harm can one glass do ?” said Frank, with hesitation, for he 
felt uncertain how George might take his interference. 

“ You forget my promise, sir!” was the reply. 

“Come, come, don't speak so; that was a forced promise, and forced 
promises are never binding, you know, a mere ‘ruse de guerre , you 
ourely are not afraid that one glass will upset you, are you!” 

‘ As for that matter, | can drink as much as any of you, but | do not 
tinea replied George, angrily. 

“Oh! that is very easy to say, but the doing it is a different thing, 
you know, ha! ha!” and a tittering rung through the little crowd around 
Here was a most dangerous temptation, for such a nature as George's 
always feels afraid to acknowledge itself afraid of any thing, and 1s 
especially irritated and thrown off its guard by any approach to ridi- 
cule, and alas the temptation was too strong to ‘be withstood.” 

“ You think so, do you ’”’ said George. 

“ Do you dare to try ’ 

“Do 7 dare’ that’s not the question—do you dare ’” 

“Come here if you wish to know, and let these men judge who ts 
the most daring ;” and forgetting mother, promise and all, in the wild 
energy of his nature, he seized the glass and drained it! Lo' how 
the tempter triumphed, but he was not yet satisfied ; he determined to 
lead him still farther on. “* One glass and you are lost '” had bis moth- 
er said, and her words were prophetic. 

They drank long and deeply—a crowd soon gathered around them, 
for one at least was becoming excited , and the flashing eye of George 
and his dilating form showed that there was a fire within him now that 
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was blazing and consuming all other emotions save the tickling pleas- 
ure that its flames inspired. Frank began to be seriously alarmed, for 
he perceived that unless they stopped soon, George would become un- 
manageable ; he therefore said, coaxingly— 

“ Come, we've had enough, let us stop now.” ’ 

“Stop! ha' ha! no, you dared me toit; let us see then who is the 
most daring ; do you dare to drink this ’” and he poured out two glass- 
es full and seized one of them. 

“Oh! I did not propose it on my own account,” cried Frank, irri- 
tated at his words, and imitating him in swallowing the draught—* but, 
my dear fellow,” continued he, ironically, “ | was only about to ask you, 
if you drink any more, how you expect to get nome !” 

As that last word caught the ear of poor George, inebriated as he 
was, there flashed across his mind a gleam of misery awful in the ex- 
treme—the idea of his mother, his perjury, the dread of witnessing 
her agony—all condensed into one dark instantaneous thought rushed 
upon him with such force that he staggered back and had well-nigh 
fallen. 

“ What is the matter?” cried Frank, now too late repenting his ex- 
pression, “ are you sick?” 

When he heard that voice, George raised his pale and trembling 
face, his eye flashed with such a gleam of determined fury, that the other 
recoiled in terror. ‘ Sick! villain, sick! he cried, double-dyed scoun- 
drel, who brought me here ? who tempted me here ' devil! answerme! 
who tempted me !—ah! she said, * beware the tempter,” and his voice 
sank to a supernatural whisper, and then rose to a wild scream of rage. 
“Ha! ha! sick! let me clutch thee, tempter, and learn how strong | 
am.” With one sudden and tremendous bound he leaped upon Frank, 
and griping him by the throat shook him with the strength and fury of 
ademon. They rushed upon them and by main force tore them apart. 

* Villains! unhand me,” he shouted, hoarsely, “ death! do you dare ! 
—see! he will escape me! he, the tempter! off! let me go, | say—let 
me—a-h-l-h.’ ‘They started from him, for from his ears, his nose, and 
mouth there spirted forth a dark red stream of blood, sprinkling those 
around with its crimson dye ; with a loud crash he fell upon the floor. 

“ Great God !” cried some one, raising him up—* run for a doctor, he 
has broken a blood vessel !” 

So indeed it was—the tide of anguish, remorse, and rage that boiled 
within his breast had broken forth in an overwhelming torrent, defying 
all restraint. ‘The doctor came—but one glance at his flushed counte- 
nance, and one touch to his pulse was enough—he was dead! They 
laid him on a bench, and in mournful silence bore him towards his 
mother’s lonely home. 

Young man, | have seen many a sight of misery, but anguish such as 
her's | never witnessed. She had been watching anxiously for the re- 
turn of her son, and the first sight she caught of him was his dead body 
borne along by four strong men. She rushed toward them; there was 
a gurgling i her throat, and without another sound sank in violent hys- 
terics on his corpse. They bore her to her home, and for the live-long 
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night they watched by her side. Not for one moment did she cease 
from the dreadful fits that shook her poor weak frame. At length the 
morning broke, and the sun's rays shong brightly through the window 
on her bed. Suddenly she was still, and they thought, nay, almost 
hoped, that all was over, but she raised herself on her arm, and gazing 
calmly around seemed to have forgotten the cause of her grief. In an- 
other instant the dreadful scene of the last night rushed upon her mind. 
“My son! my son! George! good God! was it true '—dead '—oh ! 
mercy! merey'! my heart is b-r-o-k-e-n!"" and with a convulsive sob 
she fell back on the pillow—they raised her up, but life had fled! 

But where was the tempter’ he was gone, and no one hereabouts 
has since beheld him, and if that mother’s shrick does not haunt him 
through this world, it will give him no peace in the next. They bore 
thei to the grave, and placed them side by side, the mother and her 
son, and no one has lived in that house since. Such is my tale.” 

The old man ceased, and the tear of memory stood in his eye. We 
left the spot together, but never do | enter a grave-yard that | do not 
think of “ ‘The Mother’s Grave.” C. 3. P. 


THE LOST STUDENT. 


By a smouldering fire of half burnt brands, 
A disconsolate student sat ; 

And he gazed at the holes in his heel-less boots, 
And he thought of his napless hat. 


And he felt of his elbows worn and patched, 
And patched and worn again ; 

And he sought relief for his aching heart, 
In the following dolorous strain : 


** Why should I toil through the livelong night, 
And weary my aching head, 

And worry my brains and waste my sight 
For that which is not bread’ 


“ Why should I columns of figures add, 
When their sum is nought to me’ 

And what can I do who shall own no ship, 
With rules that measure the sea ’” 


And the student he sighed at the sound of the word, 
And suddenly sprang from his chair, 

For in his left pocket a rattling he heard, 
And he thought, ‘‘ Could a coin be there !” 
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And he thrust in his hand with a desperate push, 
But his courage began to fail, 

For he drew forth a key—'twas a rusty key— 
That had rattled against a gail. 


And he thought of the fields, the green, green fields, 
And the cows and the bleating sheep, 
And the yrassy bank by the willow tree, 


Where he used to le and sleep. 


“| have left fresh flowers for musty books, 
Bright streams for * learning’s rill,’ 

And forsaken my father’s acres broad, 
My seanty brain to till. 


“ There are no apples on knowledge’s tree, 
Nor any thing fit to eat ; 

And the only roots that I can find, 
Are the hardest roots of Greek.” 


’ * o . * 


His form grew dim and his eye grew wild, 
And the people thought him mad, 
"Till when one morning they wanted him, 


He was nowhere to be had. 


They hunted about and called his name, 
But they looked and ealled in vain ; 

The echoing air would ery where! where! 
But he never came again. 


For day by day, as he dried away, 
Did his withering form decrease, 

Aud where he last sat was a small dark spot, 
But not the least lnt of grease 


ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 


Ir is very unfortunate that this phrase has so vague a signification. 
It seems, however, to be conceded by every one, that originality, in 
whatever it consists, is one of the most ennobling parts of the mental 
frame ; that it has given to mind every triumph it has ever celebrated 
and stimulates to those that are yet to be reached ; that it sustains the 
mind in research, and covers its every successful effort with imperish- 
able lustre. Nor does it appear to us that this idea of it is at all ex- 


travagant. But how shall we get from this general description down 
to an exact, tangible definition ’ 
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‘The most common opinion, we believe, is, that it is the power which 
the mind possesses of eliciting new thoughts—thoughts striking and 
lnpressive from their novelty. We wall first notice this opinion, and 
secondly inquire more particularly what originality ts. 

A moment's reflection will convince us that this opinion, in its broad- 
est sense, at least, is groundless, ‘There is nothing i the world easier 
than to offer to mankind thoughts never before conceived. Any one 
can do it, All that is necessary, is, first the strong desire, then a litte 
disregard of truth, a litthe want or perversion of common sense-—either 
will do—and a little skill in plausible argumentation, ‘These are the 
essential requisites for the display of any amount of originality, accord- 
ing to that idea of the term which we are now considering. One of 
the most remarkable instances of this kind of originality, that we re- 
collect to have occurred within the last century, 1s that furnished by the 
idea of a new plan of Universal Redemption by virtue of attractive in- 
dustry, a doctrine commonly called Founerism. Now, not to call in 
question the truth of this doctrine at all, we only ask whether Mr, Four- 
ier can be called the most original man that has lived since his time, 
from the fact of his having originated the most novel ideas upon human 
society that any man has since done. We believe people generally 
think that there have been minds since his time as truly original, 
though they may not have figured so largely in the field of new ideas ; 
and with that opinion we are inclined to coincide. But we are not dis- 
posed to shirk this view with a sneer. Connected with it is the more 
plausible idea that the property of mind under contemplation ts the pro- 
ducer of thoughts striking and impressive, not only from their novelty, 
but also from their obvious truth. This deserves more caretul conside- 
ration. With this opinion we coincide, as faras it goes. But we further 
contend, that it is displayed as strikingly and beautitully in its treatment of 
old truths, as in the exposition of new. If, however, it does consist in 
searching out something new, entirely new, in the field of thought, we 
must confess it to be an exceedingly rare quality of mind. We look for 
itin vain from the pulpit, whence nevertheless proceeds that mysterious 
power that persuades, convinces, and overcomes. We seek it in vain 
from the orator, who nevertheless enlists the whole soul in his cause 
and carries it captive at will. We seck it in vain from the author's 
pen, which nevertheless penetrates to the very seat of the passions, 
transforming the calm and reflecting reader into the brave hero, the ar- 
dent lover, or the stern aveuger of wrong. But we deny that original- 
ity is solely and exclusively the power of producing thoughts entirely 
new. See what a vague and undefinable thing we should thus make of 
it. Who is to decide upon the novelty or titeness of a thought ? 
However new the result of any effort of mind may be to one, it may be 
quite familiar to another. Ilowever new it may be to one age, it may 
have been a settled fact ages before. ‘I'o ascertain, therefore, the pre- 
cise fact as to the date when a thought was first conceived, might be a 
task of some considerable magnitude, and in some cases, perhaps, rath- 
er more than the title to originality would be worth, It surely then 
cannot be true that originality is necessarily and exclusively the power 
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of producing what is strictly new. It is no more so, than that skillful 
painting consists in delineating the picture of some object never before 
known to the world. It is this view of originality that not unfrequent- 
ly leads us to suppose that it is a rarer quality of mind than it is, and 
to look for higher terms in which to define it, than are due to the ordi- 
nary powers of the human mind. 

This view very naturally involves the idea that novelty of subject is 
an essential condition to original thought. ‘This idea also we cannot 
but regard as erroneous. It is true that great and uncommon occasions 
often call forth uncommon etlorts of mind, but how they can add at all 
to its originality, is to us utterly inexplicable. Besides, such occasions 
are, of course, but of casual occurrence. ‘The leading subjects which 
occupy the minds of men are often the same from age to age. Of these 
there are not a few of whose nature we may easily obtain a correct 
knowledge, and which therefore soon become to us familiar and old, 
But dothey therefore iall from the rank of those subjects upon which 
the originality of mind may find profitable exercise’ If the mind, 
whose vital part is originality, is thus dependent for an occasion on 
which to bring out its worth, all excellence of mind is a mere thing of 
chance. ‘lo improve and strengthen its powers preparatory to useful 
action, would be just about as rational as for the sportsman gravely to 
level his piece and fix himself in a cautious attitude for discharging itat 
the first convenient approach of his victim. But how is it? Paradise 
Lost was an old subject before it employed Milton’s pen; but who 
will say that it displayed no original thought? ‘The falling of an apple is 
no uncommon occurrence ; yet the mind of Isaac Newton caught from 
it one of the sublimest truths in nature. And it isa fact worth observ- 
ing, that the whole stupendous structure of philosophical truths has 
been reared from the study of events, which at first might seem quite 
too common to be seriously called subjects of thought. 

There are, to be sure, in the course of events, many subjects arising 
which we must call new—called up by the very nature of advancing 
society. Let us grant, for a moment, that such alone admit of original 
thinking. But we must remember that these engage the attention of 
comparatively few. ‘The great majority, even, of thinking minds do 
not apply themselves to them until they have been in some degree mas- 
tered—their difficulties cleared away—the truth in respect to them 
clearly set forth and firmly established—in a word, until they become 
old. 

But such minds are not in the meantime idle. ‘The learned profes- 
sions are filled with those whose duties require constant employment 
of mind, upon subjects the most common. ‘The clergyman is expound- 
ing a text that has been expounded a hundred times. ‘The advocate is 
pleading a case as common as the quarrels of men. ‘The author is 
driving his pen with unceasing diligence. ‘The instructor in science is 
going through the same routine of duties from day to day. Can it be 
true that originality has such a signification as will exclude such men 
from the circle of original thinkers? We would rather conclude that 
the subject upon which mind may emplov itself has nothing to do with 
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originality—that an old subject cannot forbid it, or a new one inspire it 
—that the definition hes sull beyond our reach. 

As we come now to seek more directly for dus detinition, we would 
say that original thought is free, natural, independent thought, divested 
of all further restrictions, modifications, or conditions. If the world 
were never to witness the announcement of another new truth, it would 
retain as ever original minds. Should no new subject ever hereafter 
come up for investigation, originality would not sustain the slivlitest in- 
jury. Look at the constitution of mind. Eve rv one has its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Itis a common saying, in which there is a 
great deal of truth, that no two things in the world are exac tly alike. 
We would apply this s aying Ww ith all its force to the minds of men. 
There is scarcely a living being who does not contribute the amount of 
his own individuality to substantiate the truth of the universal dissimi- 
larity of mind. See the mind of the infant as it tirst opens to receive 
impressions from external objects. What has attractions for one has 
repulsions for another ; what excites the anger of one, fails to disturb 
another ; the toy which affords ample amusement to one, is re jected by 
another with disgust. We must therefore suppose that could we ana- 
lyze the infant mind, and trace all the emotions there excited to their 
respective causes in the external world, we should find them totally 
diflerent in their nature from those excited by the same objects in the 
mind of another—a result to be ascribed direc tly to the ditferent man- 
ner in which things are viewed by different minds Eye ry mind has 


certain constitutional properties which modify the eflects of external 
objects upon it, leading it as soon as capable of any thing to view things 


in its own peculiar way—-derive from them that lesson, and apply it to 
that object for which it has a peculiar and natural relish. Every mind 
will thus have a way of its own; have views of its own, will natu- 
rally be an original thinker, and uot only wall be, but cannot avoid it, 
It will be as much so as though Socrates had never reasoned—as though 
Shakspeare had never written, or Homer sung,even though it may com- 
prehend some of the very truths which Socrates uttered many ages 
ago, and imagine, for aught we know, many things which Homer im- 
agined. 

Here, if we mistake not, is original thought—that of a mind apply- 
ing itself for the first time to those objects of study which its Creator 
has spread around it on every side, and yet thinking just what has been 
thought a thousand times. iT) it is not original thought, what is it? 
Who led that young mind for the first time into the field of thought’ 
Who taught it what to think first? Its thoughts were its own-—un- 
taught. If such thinking is not original thinking, what is? In the 
earliest stages of intellectual discipline, one ind has a predomi- 
nant love for adding and subtracting figures ; another for defining the 
geography of places ; and another sull tor declining nouns and conjuga- 
ting verbs) Why? because the view or idea which they respectively 
get of their favorite studies, as being the more noble to their youthful 
fancy, or more entertaining to their youthful taste, begets that love 
Who gave them that idea? It is their own--a notion which no one 
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gave, a sort of natural bias which the world cannot turn. So far as 
there is thought here, (and their love presupposes thought to some ex- 
tent,) what is it but original thought’ They would have thought the 
same, had noone ever done so before. 

Let us now leave our examination of mind in this early stage of its 
development, and extend our observation for a moment to a mind en- 
gaged in the active and responsible duties of life. Is there any thing 
now in its nature, duties, or circumstances that can at all change our 
view of its originality’ clearly nothing. There is the same endless 
variety of constitutional properties, subjecting different minds to differ- 
ent impressions from the objects which they contemplate. The public 
speaker and the author afford our best illustrations. It is their object to 
plead, influence, and convince. But how different their modes of ar- 
riving at this end' One wields the sceptre of absolute argument ; 
another captivates more by the magic of his eloquence. One pictures 
to the fancy ; another strays into the region of abstraction. One sub- 
ject presents itself to different minds in as many different points of 
view: consequently we hear it explained and enforced by one, with 
such illustrations, such modes of argument, such rules of arrangement ; 
in a word, in such a style as is peculiar to himself alone—a style 
perhaps entirely foreign to the conception of any other man bearing 
the distinct impress of a distinct mind. ‘There 1s then no limit to the 
variety of shape and coloring which the most obvious truth may be 
made to assume, and thus forever retain its importance and interest. 
If it is not originality that can thus present the same subject in such a 
variety of aspects, with the sole purpose of impressing its truth and 
Importance, what is’ 

We have now gone back to the first exercises of mind in pursuit of 
a definition to originality. We trust we have made our idea of it suf- 
ficiently apparent——that it is the power of exercising the mind in natural 
and independent thought—thought which begets emotions, and leaves 
impressions, different according to the different modes, different minds 
naturally and inevitably adopt of thinking, reasoning, deciding. Were 
we to express its meaning in a single word, we would call it individu- 
ality. ‘This term, we believe, will not detract at all from the most ex- 
alted views we may have entertained of originality. This, if any 
word can do it, proclaims it the noblest prerogative of mind ; preserv- 
Ing its identity amidst the constant commingling of mind with mind, 
and keeping upthe pulse of mental life throughout this world of thought 
in which we live. 
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“WHEN SHALL I COME?” 


(1, comme to me when the morn's gray hue 

Is just peeping above yon hills of blue ; 

When the leaves wake up from their gentle sleep, 
And shake off the dew of the starry deep. 

When the dimpled waters sing a low song 

To the fisher’s barque, as it glides along, 

And the wood bird sings its sweet melody, 

Oh, then, then, dearest, will you come to me? 


Come to me when the twilight gray 

Steals so softly o'er the light of day ; 

When the sleepy sun is sinking to rest, 

Afar ‘mid the glow of the golden west ; 

And the air is mellow with purple light, 

Which blushingly welcomes the coming night, 
When hushed is the noise of the whispering tree, 
Oh, then, then, dearest, let me look for thee 


Come to me when the pale moonlight 

Makes a softer and sweeter noon of night ; 
When the stars are twinkling in yonder sky, 
And the low winds sing a sweet lullaby — 
When the air is filled with that magic power, 
Which acts as a charm in the starlight hour, 
And the soft clouds meet in their azure sea, 
Oh, then, dearest, then may I look for thee 


COLLEGE MUSINGS 
“ One generation passeth away, and another cometh.” 


We mount another round in the ladder of learning, pushing off a crowd 
who have just preceded us with very little compunction, and making room 
for another below, who are to push us off in theirturn. And now that we 
have reached this top round, let us sit down and rest, let us talk (as 
‘Eneas said he should, forsitan hac vobis olim, memunisse juvalit) of 
the dangers we have passed ; let os think of those times which oceur 
but once in a man’s life—of those little eras from which we date the 
various periods of our College existence—of Livy—Bndge— lytler— 
and “the first chapter of Hedge’s Logic.” Let us look below and con- 
sole ourselves by seeing others climb the height that we have gained 
Halloo, there—you at the foot of the ladder ' this looks like a long climb, 
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does it not? but have courage, put your feet careful, hold on tight, and 
if you feel dizzy, look aloft, as they tell the boys at sea, Ila! there is 
one poor fellow getting his comrade to boost him while he hangs on to 
the skirts of the one above. Stop, stop, my friend—that 1s no way to 
clinb—you may get up a few rouuds, but at the first long step you'll 
be left behind, and then good- -bye to your climbing—better climb your- 
self or stay atthe bottom. Now and then, to be sure, ina hard Spot, 
you may hold out your hand for a pull up, but don't get boosted, it does 
not look genteel. ‘There goes one poor fellow off the rounds. Climb 
careful, there—so you go—good-bye. 

‘he most of College life is a sober reality, a tangible something 
which is to be done and suffered, which can be thought ol, told of, and 
remembered ; but there is, after all, something about the period, spent 
within College walls, when taken as a whole, that leaves a dim and 
bewildering impression upon the senses, and, if you stop and try to re- 
flect upon it, it eludes your mental grasp, and mocks your eflorts, sport- 
ing in your sight like a phantasmagory or a will-o'-wisp, and finally, 
just as you think you have caught it, leaving nothing but an empty sha- 
dow in your possession, It is a sort of dream about which you feel an 
uncertainty whether you know any thing or not, and in the visions of the 
night the student often lives over again those college days to wake and 
thank his stars that it was alla dream. A haze comes over your eyes, 
and there are faint images of new clothes, clean linen, good advice, and 
pocket money,—generally more of the former than the latter—new 
boots, blessings, an early breakfast, kisses, tears, and a seat in the stage ; 
then there is a strange place, strange faces, a bustle, trunks and bag- 
gage all in confusion, a steamboat, a river, a railroad, another change, 
and then comes an ill-defined feeling of something that you have got to 
undergo. Professors in gold spectacles stare upon you at every cor- 
ner; students of older classes, especially of the much dreaded Sopho- 
mores, are dogging your footsteps wherever you go. Strange questions 
are asked, and, frightened, you answer, but vou know not what. Every 
thing suddenly assumes an appearance of venerable dignity. You take 
off your hat to a lamp-post, and address a boot-black, “ Reverend Sir,” 
without knowing exactly how you gotthere: you are in the presence 
of some one, who you are made to understand has a control over your 
destiny. Ink, pens, and paper are thrust into your hands, you write 
your name, it may be your death-warrant for aught you know—but you 
pause not, question not—at length you are told that you are a member 
of college, and for a moment, perhaps, you elevate your head with an 
incipient idea of more than usual dignity. But the illusion vanishes— 
you are brought to your senses by the thundering vibrations of a huge 
bell sounding its awful tones in your ears—you feel that its summons 
is for you-—but you know not how, or what,or why. What shall you 
do, where shall you go to answer the call which must not be dis- 
obeyed — you wake, and the last bell for prayers is turning over for the 
last time. It is lucky for you if your clothes are on——run, you may get 
there yet. 


Again you sleep, and you are being ground it seems in some strange 
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sortofa mill. You are upon a great platform, which | by some invisible 
power goes round and round. [tis a kind of gauntlet w hich you are run- 
ning—on every side are men with instruments of torture constantly 
changing shape—mostly they resembled some book, but as often a gim- 
blet. a screw, a lead pencil of colossal dimensions, an awful looking 
straight black line, or a thousand diversified, crooked marks, dots and 
turns of every shape and description. Each of them are provided with 
two little human faces, and while they writhe as if in agony and frown 
horribly on you, you can see them grinning and chattering to each other, 
as if with delight at your mise ry. ‘They grasp long whips m their 
hands, telling you at each blow, that it is for your good they strike, and 
re mit they should miss, leering horribly after you with lithe demon- 

: features, exhibiting every form of vengeance ‘and dis: appointed mal- 
ice. Again they turn their pleasant faces towards you, and offer you 
fair fruits which they assist you im plucking, or pe rhaps remove trom 
your grasp in time to substitute a bunch of withered thorns, which in 
your eagerness you seize, while they bow low, as if in mock respect for 
your misery. While the wheel is re volving, you are compelled by an 
impulse which you cannot resist to climb a long and steep flight . 
stairs—up, up, you go, almost falling—holding on by the sides until : 
last you mount the top only to be crowded off and lon the other an . 
down, down you go, with a prospect of inevitzble destruction before 
you. But no! you fall as lightly as a blown-up bladder, without a 
bruise or a scratch. You have pot through—it is) commencement 
day—high honors are yours—loud huzzas and music greet your sue- 
cess—you wake—and again the bell with its everlasting clatier strikes 
upon your ears. You have dreamed a dream, bui not all a dream 
Asleep or awake, prospective or retrospective, there is much in these 
four years, as mingled and as tangled as the confused images of a dream 
can be, 

Every Society has its peculiar usages and customs, and none are 
more marked and different from the rest of the world than the customs 
of college. No one can learn these without experience, and the incon- 
venience to which he is subject by an ignorance of them, must be borne 
within the best way possible, until experience has taught him what 
nothing else can. ‘I'he initiatory state through which every one has to 
pass until he becomes acquainted with these usages, and the awkward 
mistakes and faux passes committed by him during this initiatory sea- 
son, are characterized by that peculiar and expressive phrase verdant 
(vulyus, green.) ‘There are different degrees of this verdancy exhubit- 
ed by young students. as everybody knows, and generally it is only 
those whose conduct is characterized by a special want of this ve ry 
necessary knowledge, that earn the appellation of “ Decidedly Green 
A knowledge of the world, a quick insight into the character of men, 
and a ready appreciation of peculiar circumstances, together w ith good 
sense and judgment, and a polished exterior, will du much—very 
much—to conceal ignorance which really exists, and hide mistakes 
when committed ; but | venture to assert, and without any fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not a student in college who can look back upon this 
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beginning of his course and not detect these little vases in his existence. 
If he fail in perceiving them, it must be from some deficiency in bis 
memory, rather than a want of the facts. 

This experience being a thing which cannot possibly be helped, 
arising from the nature of the case, and for which no one can be blamed, 
it seems hardly right that the unfortunate sufferer and his mistakes 
should be made a subject of merriment, and yet, there is something so 
irresistibly ludicrous in seeing a young man of tender years sitting on 
the Chapel steps from half past five to six of a cold winter's morning, 
lest he should not be in season for prayers, that it 1s almost impossible 
to repress a smile. Still, young man, we sympathize with you, for 
our thoughts go back to the time when we were in a like predicament. 
And to cheer you on—for heaven knows you need it—we do not mind 
drawing the veil from a few of our own innocent blunders, though we 
may be paid with a laugh for our benevolence. 

Never shall we forget that bright morning, when, book in hand, we 
first fairly set our foot within the precincts of our venerable Alma Mater, 
and made our first classical and unsuspecting obeisance to a tall and 
stern looking individual whom we were told was Professor of “ Recen- 
tology,” but afterwards learned that he was neither more nor less than 
a good for nothing rake of a lazy Sophomore—who scarcely deigned 
to look upon us as we passed, hatin hand. We knocked at the Presi- 
dent’s door; no answer was returned: but we were not to be intimi- 
dated by slight obstacles ; one thing we felt sure of, there were no 
Sophomores there, and that was enough. We walked in and deliber- 
ately took a seat. Our eyes were open—we had come to college to 
learn, and certainly accurate observation is the foundation of all know- 
ledge—nothing escaped our scrutiny—think of it--a Freshman quietly 
seated in the President’s room smoking—for we presume it was only 
the lack of a cigar that prevented it—and awaiting his return as quietly 
as might be. We calculated the probable expense of the gilt looking- 
glass, and examined the paint of the chairs. We looked with awe upon 
the dark mahogany cases which seemed to frown upon our intrusion, 
and speculated upon the question whether they contained books or 
breeches. If the latter, we thought what a fine thing it was to be Pre- 
sident of a college; and if the former, we wondered what one man could 
possibly want of so many—but we had heard of college libraries, and 
wisely resolved to ask no questions. But the President did not come, 
and we retired without leaving our card, so that to this day he remains 
in ignorance of our call. 

What a crowd of faces met us at every turn! but stories of college 
pranks were sull ringing in our ears, and in cautious silence we passed 
on unnoticed. ‘The result of our first day's investigation we well re- 
member was a division of the faculty into two grand classes, consisting 
of those with light hair and gold spectacles, and those with dark hair 
and no spectacles ; but as to particularizing individuals, we gave that 
up in despair. 

Furniture was to be bought, and in one of the recitation rooms we 
found a neat looking young man whom we judged to be one of the fa- 
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culty ; for who else, thought we, would have any business in a recita- 
tion room, except at recitation hours. So, hat in land, we made our 
best bow, and politely requested information as to where a tabk might 
be procured. We were perfectly enchanted with his politenes—she 
accompanied us to the place, advised and assisted in making our pur- 
chase, and finally politely invited us to join a literary society of which 
he had the honor to be a member. Qi! course we assented with the 
utmost pleasure. We afterwards discovered that he was not exactly a 
member of the faculty, but we wall let that subject drop 


‘Time fails us for further disclosures. Leaves change their color in 


the autumn frost,and Freshman verdancy soon passes into the sere and 
yellow leaf, when ripened by the sun of experience, and chilled by a 
cold bath from the second story windows; but those bright days of our 
youth, those green islands in our existence, let them never be forgotten. 


SONG OF THE HERMIT 


Were the wild deer hides in the forest profound, 
And the sturdy red warrior’s ery doth sound ; 
Where brooks from the mountains foam down to the sea 


And the wood-robin sings that the woods are free ; 


Where the wavering pines in the midnight moan, 
And the Whippowil tuneth her lay alone ; 
Where the silvery moon from her starry height, 


Doth gild the smooth lake with her glimmering light ; 


Where the bay of the hound in the darksome glade, 
Ne‘er maketh the life of the woods afraid ; 

Where the bait of the angler hath ne'er been dropped, 
Nor the flight of the robin untimely stopped ; 


Where Solitude reigns in the ambient air, 

In the sky, on the deep, and everywhere ; 

Where the Ghost of the World hath never been seen, 
Oh! it’s there that Sweet Happiness dwells, T ween 


Nor glittering gold, nor the bright jeweled hand, 
Shall entice me away from this dreamy land, 
Where I long to depart—nay—ask me not why- 
To fit my dark soul for its home in the sky! 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


Courteous and gentle reader, we throw ourselves upon your kind- 
ness at the outset. We should come before you with * fear and trem- 
bling,” were we not heartily convinced you have considerable of the 
aforementioned quality; and this consideration alone emboldens us. 
‘To make you wiser is no part of our intention, even were we able so 
to do ; and if we fail of giving you any thing amusing or agreeable, we 
shall be sorry for having wasted your time and ourown. ‘Trifles light 
as air are sometimes more acceptable than grave and learned specula- 
tions ; and in some of our moods a liule friendly chit-chat is worth all 
the adipose and weighty matter that ever oozed from thinking brains. 
Should we waken a single kindly feeling in your breast, or cause a sin- 
gle smile to play about the corners of your facial orilice, our aim and 
hope will be fully realized. 


What a world of croakers there is now-a-days among all classes of 
men. Go where you will, you have their peevish and grating tones 
ringing eternally in your ears, They seem to think they were sent 
into the world for the express purpose of finding fault with every thing 
in it. Nothing goes right with them—things are not as they should be; 
if they could have had the management of creation, it would have been 
essentially different. ‘There is a bad state of society—young men 


know too much, and old men are altogether too obstinate—one man is 
too rich, and another too poor. ‘The world is growing worse and worse 
every year, and has been doing so from the day that Noah came out of 
the ark ; and just at present it is going down hill with railroad velocity. 
Men are not half so large as they used to be—they don’t live half so 
long——they are a lean, sickly, cadaverous set of walking anatomies, the 
whole race of them, ‘They are not like their fathers, still less like their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers-—men of brawn and muscle, of stal- 
wart frame and daring soul, who did battle for freedom in its hour of 
need. But this is only a single topic under the head of croaking. 
There is the clerical croaker, who deems it the chief object of his 
holy calling to rail and carp at every man who wears a coat of different 
hue from bis own. Our rulers he tells you are all godless and un- 
righteous men ; the nation will surely be visited by some dire calamity 
for having such in its high places. He will harrow up the souls of 
his hearers with frightful pictures of persecution, burnings at the stake, 
and all that, if they suffer a particular sect to gain the ascendency in 
the country—which is certainly going to happen in twenty or thirty 
years at farthest, unless just such men as himself do something extra- 
ordinary to prevent it. He will ever be devising some way in which 
the union is to be broken up, and the nation destroyed, for its crying 
sins. All this may be thought well enough by some ; but it certainly 
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seems quite as befitting his station, and calculated to do quite as much 
good, for him to deal a little more with the spiritual and eternal interests 
of tus immediate charge—-of those who are wont to “ sit under the drop- 


pings of his altar.” ‘The voice of earnest and affectionate warning, the 
direct appeal to their own hearts, and the accents of promised mercy to 
those who take heed in time, may be productive of quite as much good, 
if not quite as welcome to his hearers. 

‘Then comes the political croaker, who tells you the country is ruined, 
and * agriculture, commerce, and manufactures”’ all “ going to smash,” 
because his party is not in power. Money is growing scarce—banks 
are breaking—merchants failing—men thrown out of employment— 
women and children starving—poverty and ruin staring all classes in 
the face. But we won't enlarge upon him. Next is the croaker in gen- 
eral—who croaks at any thing and every thing, and tells you there is 
no such thing as honor and friendship among men; that the world is 
all barren, and there is no jyov init. Away with the whole bevy of 
them! ‘They deserve to be bound hand and foot, and cast into some 
foul and slimy pool, to croak with their brethren of the bullfrog cles. 
They alone would make life joyless and void of charm — Yes, there is 
some good in the world. Itis not all darkness and gloom. It buds 
and blossoms in beauty ; its deserts are but specks upon its broad and 
fruitful bosom. Life is like the world ; though at times it seems cheer- 
less and waste, there are many, many pleasant hours for one of sadness 
and sorrow. Hope, that “ hovering angel, girt with golden wings,” 
and its twin sister, Faith, are ever cheering him who yields to their in- 
Juence. Love too, the essential principle of God himsell, sheds its 
mild and hallowing radiance over the earth. Friendship is not always 
an empty name ; its cords binding heart to heart, though fine as thread 
of gossamer and soft as silk, are strong as links of steel. ‘The fountain 
of life does indeed send forth sweet waters as well as bitter. Envy 
may rankle in the heart, and its * thousand snakes with black, enven- 
omed mouths” may hiss and feed upon it. Suspicion may turn its squint 
and sinister eye upon every face, be it that of friend or foe. Selfishness 
may stint and wither every kindly feeling—may choke and stifle every 
generous impulse. But there are better and nobler principles ; and men 
there are who cherish them. ‘The warm gush of kindness and sympa- 
thy is often felt ; and the pure, fresh bubbling spring of good feeling and 
love in the heart often wells up to overflowing 

That word wells, by some odd freak of association, has called up 
rather an amusing anecdote Jately told us, which was new to us at least. 
An eastern countryman, while making a tour through one of the western 
states, chanced to fall in with an old acquaintance who had married and 
“gone west’’ a few years before. He had passed through the usual 
preliminaries of felling trees and rearing a log-cabin ; had grown thri- 
ving, and just got into a new framed house on the site of the original 
tenement. Every thing about it betokened a residence in a new coun- 
try, however; and the lack of a fence to the front yard, and other like 
embellishments, contributed to this appearance. Observing something 
like half a dozen flaxen-headed urchins playing about an uncovered 
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well, the man from the east inquired if it was not rather dangerous to 
leave it in that condition. “ Oh, no,’ responded his host. “I have 
been living here nine years, and have had but four children drowned in 
it yet.” Our traveler looked at the surviving tokens of his friend's 
thriftiness, and was silent—thinking such a contrivance might be rather 
convenient than otherwise. 


Would that some one who understands the subject, might indite a 
chapter on whiskers. We acknowledge ourselves to be among the 
uninitiated, and are therefore unacquainted with the hidden virtue and 
mighty magic of the thing. Men are “ marvelous hairy about the face,” 
as Nick Bottom once said of himself; but he called himself a “ tender 
ass” in the same breath, which is more than we will call any one who 
follows his example now-a-days. If they render a man brave and val- 
orous, as has been sometimes supposed, then are we fast getting to be 
the bravest people under heaven; and it wouldn't be for the health of 
any nation to meddle with us. ‘The “ Old Continentals,” of which our 
grandfathers tell, would have been most arrant cowards in comparison 
with a regiment of our modern heroes. ‘The Indians have been pro- 
verbial tur their fear of a man with whiskers ; and in the olden time 
of our history, when the war-whoop might burst at any hour from the 
forests that skirted every settlement, our soldiers when about to go on 
an expedition against their foes, were wont to glue strips of bear skin 
to the sides of their faces in order to str.ke terror. No need of any 
such contrivance now; a single squadron of our young braves, with 
their grim visages all bristling and “bearded like a pard,” would be 
sufficient to drive the whole copper-colored into the waves of the 
Pacific. Perhaps there is an unseen efficacy in these hairy appen- 
dages—they are doubtless convenient for more purposes than one ; but 
we often feel tempted, when looking at them, to ask the possessor, as did 
the Yankee pedlar, if he wouldn't like to buy a pair of bang-up curry- 
combs. But we don’t know any thing about the matter ; therefore, we'll 
stop where we are. (nce more we say, may some one write a chap- 
ter on whiskers in general, and mustaches in particular. 


Have you ever passed the early weeks of Autumn in the country ? 
We do not mean any of those places of general notoriety in the neigh- 
borhood of our cities, where thousands throng daily to inhale the pure 
air,as they term it, when the faintest breeze or the merest capful of 
wind is divided among some hundred open throats—where a score or 
two of persons crowd into every shade and arbor, to enjoy the sweet 
retirement and solitude of the scene—where the sportsman, arrayed in 
as many trappings as if bound for a trip across the Rocky Mountains, 
trudges manfully over the fields, his very gun almost ready to go off of 
its own accord in the excitement of the moment; and when he has 
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perambulated some half dozen miles of country, besides clinbing any 
vumber of rail fences, to the no small detriment of his une hisperables, 
in the shape of sundry ghastly and gaping rents, at which ever — 
anon he stops to gaze, ** more in sorrow than in anyver, he returns per- 
chance with some solitary and luckless meadow-lark or robin dangling 
triumphantly from the end of his fowling- -plece. Such places are we il 
enough for a day’s ramble; they are a pleasant relief to the habitat of 
the close and noisy town—but call them not the country. Go to some 
far-off quiet litte spot among the hills, where you will see scarce ly a 
person for the week together, save those who dwell in the seattered 
farm-houses ; where the woods are vocal with othe ‘r sounds than those 
of men, and a due proportion of oxygen is preserved in the atmosphere, 

1 whie h eve ry breath you draw is a re pe ited ple asure Ay 
you feel what it is to live—and living, to be free. ‘There, and 
only, isita ple asure to get up e arly of amorning. ‘The cool and bra- 
cing air gives an unwonted buovaney and lite to the whole man It 
bears no rank and steaming tames to disgust the nostrils, but is laden 
with the fragrance of gardens and flowers. [It steals in at your window 
with the gentleness of a zephyr; it plays with your locks, and fans 
your brow with its unseen spirit-wings. ‘Then yo into the cool grove, 
as the sun waxes warm in his ascent, and tell me ut there Is nol en- 
chantment in it. Sit yourself down upon that mossy knoll, and listen 
to the chorus of sweet voices sending up their anthem of joy from every 
tree and bough. The dense and interwoven branches shut out the 
strong and garish glare of day ; while a few straggling sunbeams shim- 
mer down through the leaves, and throw a tempered ‘and grateful light 
on all around. Softly from that fountaim trickles the erystal water, 
dropping on the rock beneath with its gently lulling sound. ‘The voice 
of that running brook steals with its dre “anny wer mee over your senses, 
as its winds along its smooth and well-worn bed, and dallies with the 
wild tlowers that hang droopingly from its turfy margin. ‘The bee, 
“hiding his murmurs in the rose,” and the fairy ‘hike hummuing-bird, 
hovering for a moment over some chosen flower, then darting away 
with the swiftness of an arrow in quest of one more dainty sull, mingle 
their sound with other and louder notes, and make melung music on 
the ear; save when you have as an accompaniment the inkling hum of 
a score or two of musketoes about your head —then we conless there ts 
one strain too much to make harmony in your feelings 

Of all the months in the year to spe nd in the country, commend me 
to September. When the fields are still clothed in their mantle of 
living green—when the golden harvest is waving in the breeze—when 
the orchard is bending with its rich and pulpy burden, all waiting to be 
plucked—when the woods are decked in all their gorgeous livery, and 
the glorious sun goes down into the west to bathe his beams ina sea of 
molten gold—then of all periods is the country most beautiful. ‘The 
sad and sombre season has not arrived—the leaves are not yet strewing 
the ground, save some scattered few that have untimely fallen——they 
are just changing from their original hue into the rich and many-tinted 
dyes of early autumn—the forest is indeed putting on its most “ beau- 
tiful garments”—the “melancholy days” are yet to come. Stay not 
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then in the city—* cabined, cribbed, confined” in its brick and black- 
ened walls. ‘There brawling traffic stuns the ear with its ceaseless din ; 
there crowded life jostles and rolls along the Streets , there the reek- 
ing fumes assail you from a thousand dank and dirty holes, into which 
men, like toads and lizards, creep, and think they live. Oh, give me a 
few weeks in the country then. Pleasant then it is to range the free 
woods in quest of game ; to hear the whirr of the startled partridge, 
and the chuckling bark of the grey squirrel, telling you in so many 
words to catch him if you can. Zounds! isn’t he a splendid creature ? 
To see him trotting gently along the ground, his broad, beautiful tail 
waving gracefully in the air, and anon to sce him bounding from one 
tree-top to another with a rapidity you can scarcely equal on the ground 
beneath him; and more than all, to see him, after you have got a crack 
at him with your rifle, come crashing and lumbering down through the 
branches—oh, isn’t it excitement? If not, we don’t know what that 
word means. But do not take one of those broad-mouthed, brass-band- 
ed, flint-locked things, which you now and then find in the country, 
and which have seen service as long ago as the old French war. We 
have had something to do with them on one or two occasions; and a 
fractured collar-bone is one of the pleasant reminiscences of our early 
experience. It takes half a pound of ammunition to load one of them, 
and when you have done so, it expends its force equally in both direc- 
tions ; or in other words, it proves the truth of a somewhat indefinite 
proposition in mechanics, that when two bodies are in contact, the re- 
trograde is equal to the projectile force. Provide yourself with a light 
double-barreled fowling-piece, if you do not use a rifle, which, with a 
keen eye and a steady hand, is far preferable. Go into the woods when 
the first gray of morning is streaking the east and rendering objects 
just visible, if you would be in season to have the best success. Step 
lightly over the ground—rustle not a leaf—crack not a stick with your 
foot-fall—keep a sharp look-out, and if you don’t go home with a heavy 
string of the nut-eating quadrupeds, as well as with a stomach empty 
and clamorous for breakfast, you don't understand the business, that’s 
all. But it is glorious exercise. ‘Then too, the evening table loaded 


with peaches, plums, watermelons, and the like—it makes one’s mouth 
water to think of it. 


Talking of watermelons, reminds us of more than one break-neck 
adventure in the line of “ hooking fruit,” as it is termed. ‘They are a 
poor apology for a luxury, as we usually have them in the city, and at 
our public tables ; but take them from the vine, fresh and cool, with the 
dew upon them, and they are quite a different thing—especially if you 
have seduced them from the garden of some crusty old churl—have 
eluded two or three watch-dogs, and leaped half a score of hedges in 
obtaining them. A tolerable story was told us not long since by a friend 
who had spent some years in a southern state, which will serve as an 
illustration of this topic. Some four or five of his associates were in 
the habit of “taking a tramp” into the country every Saturday after- 
noon, to call on some planter of their acquaintance, and taste of his 
hospitality by way of a visit to his fruit. Three or four miles from 
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town there lived a surly, niggardly, old character, who was a decided 
exception to the usually frank and generous community in which he 
lived. A proposal was made one afternoon to call on the man, and 
endeavor to obtain some watermelons, as he was known to have a 
beautiful patch of them. On doing so, the old fellow stammered some- 
thing about his vines being destroyed by insects and not “ bearing” at 
all that year ; but said, that a certain neighbor of his had a fine lot of 
them, and was rather parsimonious of them besides ; and proposed to 
go that night and get some, saying he would like to accompany them. 

There was one in the company, a merry, roistering fellow as ever 
lived, who well knew the other party, and knew moreover that the man 
before us had long cherished something of a grudge against him. This 
fellow's name, we believe, was Frank Digsby, and taking the first oppor- 
tunity, he told them he thought they could have some fun out of the ad- 
venture, if they would follow his directions. He kept his purpose secret 
from the rest, but wished to guide the party, as he was well acquainted 
with the whole section, and could lead them to the field of the man by 
the route most secure from detection. 

The proposed plan was therefore agreed upon, and the hour fixed for 
starting out was late in the evening. ‘lhe night proved unusually dark ; 
a dense fog having risen from the marshes and spread its damp cur- 
tain over the fields. Young Digsby had told them he should take a 
circuitous route, in order to escape the notice of the dogs; and accord- 
ing to our informant, he did so with a vengeance. For two long hours 
did he lead them about, now through bogs and fens, into the deepest of 
which their friend the planter was always sure to get; now over hedges 
and ditches, till at last to the general satisfaction of all concerned, he 
told them they had reached the spot. Having selected the best melons 
they could find, and made a delicious repast, the old villain proposed 
to them to pull up a quantity of his neighbor's cotton. Most of the party 
were rather backward about that operation at first, as it might lead them 
into an unpleasant scrape ; but Digsby so readily fell in with the sug- 
gestion, and was so warm in favor of it, that the rest at length yielded, 
At it they went in right good earnest, and had laid low something like 
a quarter of an acre of the “staple commodity,”” when the vociferous 
yells of a pack of dogs arrested their progress, as they came dashing and 
yelping down across the fields. 

“ Stop, stop, for God's sake stop,” shouted the planter, as he recog- 
nized the voice of his own dogs—* you are pulling up all my cotton.” 

One long, loud, deafening roar from the whole ay greeted his ear, 
as the truth of the joke flashed across their minds ; which was in no 
way calculated to soothe his irritated feelings. The joke was too good, 
however, to be kept ; and he was most egregiously afraid they would 
spread the story abroad, and besought them with most humble suppli- 
cations not to divulge it. They were at first inexorable ; but at length, 
moved by earnest entreaties, they promised not to do it, on condition that 
he should send into town to them a weekly supply of fruit, while the 
season lasted—with which terms he was quite glad to comply. 
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‘There is something of more than ordinary pleasure in meeting with 
classmates and companions, after several weeks of separauon. As 
well known and familiar faces gather under the noble trees that shadow 
our dingy and time-stained walls, how will the boisterous greeting and 
the merry laugh fall on the ear' How will the fingers tingle and the 
joints crack again in the reciprocal squeeze! Many an incipient Soph- 
omore is coming back to his wonted toil, who for a time has home 
returned, 

* Making his simple mother think 
That she bad borne «a man.” 


A day or two of general topsyturvy-tive-ness and *“‘confusion worse 
confounded,” and all things are going on smoothly and quietly. 


* Throned in his chair of state, each tutor seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod.” 


Ah, who is that new comer just crossing the college yard’ His coun- 
tenance is untamiliar, and he has the air of one away from home. 
That, reader, is a Freshman. You know him by that hat of last year’s 
fashion——by that coat, which, though his Sunday one at home, he 
already begins to think not quite the thing; and if these indications are 
wanting, (we do notmean if the hat and coat are wanting, but merely 
whether they indicate his individuality,) you may know him by that 
curious and prying eye, taking note of every thing that is passing round 
him. Already is he catching the customs and cant of the place. Already 
does he begin to talk of “ flunks” and “ rushes,” a8 perchance of 
* sleeping over” in the morning ; it may be, too, he has taken one or 
two lessons in the art of “ having a cold,” or some other of the stereo- 
type diseases that infect this atmosphere. Already is his young ambi- 
tion roused ; and from fame’s lofty temple, the goddess with potent and 
mysterious finger is beckoning him onward. Already are the over- 
whelming honors of the day “ when he is to graduate,” looming up in 
the distant future. 


Though his racked brain and hungry stomach ache, 
And a good dinner smoking for him waits, 
Still must he on in his wearisome plodding. 


We chanced the other day to be passing the window near which one 
of them was reciting; and he was rushing at such a ten-miles-an-hour 
rate, that we stopped in utter astonishment. Verily, thought we, “ if 
such things are done in the green tree, what will not be done in the dry!” 


But hold here—we have taxed your patience quite too long ; that is, 
if you have attended us thus far in our rambling and hap-hazard thoughts. 
The pleasant author of Outre-mer tells us, that in Spain a “ desultory 
discourse, wherein various and discordant themes are touched upon,” 
is called a “ tailor’s drawer ;” and such we have attempted to set before 
you. Jf you have rummaged and searched it through without finding 
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so much as a single scrap of velvet or satin, but only a handful of coarse 
and worthless bits of cotton and drugget, we pity your ill-fortune. — If, 
on the contrary, you have wisely skipped over these few pages, both of 
us may have been gainers by your doing thus. We have sent it into 
your presence, with all its imperfections on its head, if head it had any 
tw boast of ; and we leave it as it is, 


* A thing of shreds and patches.” 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL WALES, D. D.,* 
PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


‘Tue remains of the Rev. Samuel Wales were respectfully interred 
February 21st, 1794. ‘The corpse, attended by an academic procession 
and a respectable collection of citizens, was carried to the Brick Meet- 
ing House. The exercises on the occasion, were a prayer by Dr. 
Edwards, a sermon by Dr. Dana, from Hebrews, VI. and 12,—a prayer 
and a Latin oration by President Stiles. ‘The solemnity was height- 
ened by the performance of several well chosen anthems 

“ And Samuel died, and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 
lamented him.” 

“ Dr. Wales was the son of the Rev. John Wales, of Raynham, near 
Taunton, in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. He was born March 
1748. He graduated at Yale College in 1767, in 1769 was chosen a 
Tutor, and in 1770 was ordained Pastor of the first church in Milford. 
In 1782 he was elected Professor of Divinity in Yale College, and in 
June of the same year was regularly inducted into office. At the ensu- 
ing commencement he was honored with the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, and at a subsequent period the same degree was conferred upon 
him at Nassau Hall, in the College of New Jersey. 

“To a genius rarely surpassed for strength and penetration, the em- 
bellishments of literature gave a peculiar lustre. He was accurately 
acquainted with the learned languages, and well versed in the arts and 
sciences. His deep theological researches and ardent piety, aided by 
a singular dignity of manners, rendered him an eminent divine. In the 
pulpit, his eloquence persuaded—his reason convinced—and his fervor 
animated. He was the man of God thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work. His erudition, urbanity, integrity, sincerity, affection, ten- 
derness, humanity and piety as a scholar, citizen, neighbor, friend, hus- 
band, parent, master and christian, were truly conspicuous. He was an 
ornament to Yale College, to the republic of letters, and to the church 
of God.” Green's Journal, Feb. 1794. 


* This relic was furnished us by the Rev. Isaac Jones, through the kindness of Dr. 
Murdock. 
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Vint REVEREND! PARITER AC HoNoRANDI, Eza.® STILES, ILLO ANNUNCIATA IN OBITUM DOC- 
TisMt SANCTIOMIMIQUE Vint Reverenvt Samveco Vacesi, 8. T. D., qui ost Fes- 
RUARIT DECTIMO NONO, IN QUADRIGESSIMUM SEXTUM ANNUM ATATIS SU®; IN TEMPLO Da- 
NAENSI].A PRESIDE, CUM Exequia VALESIANM TUMULO CONDEBANTUR. 


Qui flore wtatis, vel in medio utilitatis, curriculo sublati, ac morte 
perempti fuerunt, eorum obitus, jure bonorum omnium consensu lugen- 
di sunt. Non solum ob avulsos, suaves, tenerrimosque affinitatis et 
amiciti nexus, quin et utilissimis laboribusque consiliis amissis. Eor- 
um autem obitus, qui pra senectutis provecte imbecillitate, aut intem- 
pestivis, aut intactis, sive corporis, sive virium intellectualium, viribus 
abortis, media, vigentique wtate, necdum amplius apti, neque alterius 
cursu peragendo provenire valer orent. Etiam illorum inquam, mortes 
ad morem gentium, et sanctorum jure vitas plorationibus funereis com- 
memorande sunt. Ideo, Abrahamus, Josephus, Samuel et Johannes, et 
plurimique omnium seculorum, pii sanctique senes, longeivitate pro- 
vecti, ne amplius utilitate floruerunt, iis tamen emortuis, lugrubres la- 
chrymas planctusque viventum susceperunt. Ideo, Zuinglius, Dod- 
dridge, aliique theologia inventores qui, vel viri juvenes operibus de- 
functt laboribusque publicis, et necdum magnis rebus inceptis finitis: 
avulsi et ob anfractum utilitatem deplorati fuerunt. Si qui haud diutius 
humano generi, et reipublicw, aut ecclesia, emolumento impertire que- 
ant, eorum autem obitus utilissimos fructus viventibus, qui supersunt 
ministrare possunt; non solum amicis, sed confratribus ejusdem ordi- 
nis, ejusdem vite stationibus ; tunc eorum exempla, documenta, consil- 
lia persuadendo, recolendoque, precipue nostras contemplationes ad 
beatissimas sedes immortalitatis transferendo. Itaque melius est luc- 
tus, quam convivii locum adire, et domicilia lethi et meroris visitare ; 
nam hic est finis omnium, et vivi, seria solenniaque corde revolvendo, 
beneficia durabilia deportabunt. 

Memoria justorum sit benedicta Benedicti atque beati sunt ii, qui 
domini causa emoriunter ; quia laboribus requiescunt, et opera eorum 
et premia consequntur  Piissimi sanctissimique viri reliquie coram 
adsunt, decenter nobis terra collocande, donec tuba wtherem ultima 
sonabit, Ev Sawved, propheta noster simul atque sacerdos evanuit! Vir 
quidem optimus et magnus. Sive ingenii vires, sive ratiociniique spec- 
temus ; sive illum contemplemur linguarum peritia insignem ; sive the- 
ologia qua maxime calluit ; seu morum gravitate, dignitate, et urbani- 
tate exornatum ; seu denique arte concionatoria qua Boanerges extitit 
vere iminentissimus. In quibus omnibus eo claruit, eo versatus et in- 
structus fuit, ut fratrum pluribus omnibus pene dixerim antecelluisse. 
[lisce mentis muneribus ac virtute preditus, ad sacrum sancta theolo- 
gia munus professoreum in universitate nostra suscipiendum et profici- 
endum. Optime paratns extitit, et eademque munera singulari felici- 
tate et utilitate fungebatur. At tandem labores evangelicos finivit, ad as- 
tra Tpog wvsyMara, WE avroxparopiKw, wudwevs, CSpousva, ad spheras spirit- 
uales avolavit. De aliis (heu quam plurimis) nihil esset bene speremus- 
autem de hoc apostolic viro, nemo e nobis omnibus est, qui quicquid 
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dubitet, quin ille ad celestem beatitudinem sit evectus. Nocte celicola 
felix! inter angelos, et prophetas, et apostolos, et beatissimam sancto- 
rum cohortem Jesu sanguine redempti. Oh quam iis beate, gratiam 
immeritam in ecclesia triumphali collaudans! Ob ineffabilem tremen- 
damque solennitatem eterno operientis wternitatis jam expertus fuisti ' 
et judicis arbitruim et adjudicationem jam attonito visu sustinuisti! et 
eterna fata a magistrate tibi denunciata' Oh hora solennis! Oh 
hora verenda! in qua rationem pastoralis officii, summo pastori anima- 
rum reddidisti ! Oh quam sunt beati ii, quibus annunciatio benigna con- 
tigit. Euge! advenite servi fideles, a patre meo benedict, ad jucundis- 
sunum gaudium Domini vestri, ingrediamini, et plauditote. 

Fratres mei sacerdotales, recenti hujus viri, aliorumque fratrum nu- 
per emortuorum decessu memineremus. Velim (quod omnium urna ver- 
satur, citoque uniuscujusque vices wterne# subeund@ sunt) ut experire- 
mur; semper assidui, simus atque soliciti, ne segnes in opere domini, 
sed unanimiter elaborantes, coronam, premia fidelitatis respicientes. 
Oh quam beati fuerimus, si demum a sacordote supremo aspiceremus ! 

Deus conjujem viduam, orbatamque familiam benedicat, et solamen 
ejus et protectionem cxlo demittat! Filios presertim, et filiolam unicam 
amandam, Deus amore paterno amplectetur. Oh progenies patris mi- 
hi, et vobis charissimi! Oh prolem paterne mementote semper virtu- 
tis et pietatis ! 

Juvenes academice! diu documenta illius, et exemplar in vestris 
memoriis conservate, et diu sanctitatem ejus imitemint ! 

Incole civitatis hujusce! Cuncti pastores, sancti ecclesiarum, vici- 
narum, denique omnes qui dulcissimis laboribus gavisi fuistis, nomen, 
memoriam illius honore merito veneremini. Pracepta, et verbis oris 
illius gratiosa, intime infixa cordibus vestris retinete, Et sequaces es- 
tate, tum illius, tum omnium, qui fide, patientia, et sanctitate imbuti, 
promissa tandem adepti, beatissima calorum premia deportarent. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We had thought, dear reader, to dish you up a ragout from our own especial stores, 
but other and more solid material has so cramped our space, that we will but kiss a 
finger and be off. A new year of our College has begun, and with it begins a new 
volume of our College Magazine. It is usual to say a great many pretty things on 
this occasion ; to call you sweet, honey, and such-like unctuous names; to ask you if 
you have a head and heart, and other like appurtenances, and finally appeal to that 
touchstone of sensibility, your pocket. But, however rash it may appear, we presume 
you to have both head and heart, and make bold to demand your support, with the 
gage on our part, of our best endeavor to make the Magazine spirited, juicy, and enter- 
taining. ‘To give it a flavor which will “make your spirits dance,” even as does a 
cocktail, rather than that fat, beefy character, which puts you to bed And now if 
you will give us your right shoulder, we crook the “ pregnant hinges” of our editorial 
knees. We had anticipated giving you a look into the ‘Tombs, 


“ That grave of ambition where Death ever sits ;" 


but our limits forbid. We have several cases of “ crim con.” with the Muses, and a 
few instances of such presumptuous English, that at our last meeting we resolved to 
hold a “ post mortem examination” over our mother tongue. The result will be given 
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at a future day. It was also determined, (as we Editors don’t understand the polite 
languages,) to revive an old Society, the prospectus of which was found in possession 
of the Quintumvirate. Pursuant to this, we publish the prospectus : 


GRAND LITERARY PROJECT! 
PLAN FOR THE INFUSION OF POREIGN IDIOMS INTO MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


bre loe Miller the lounger.) 


Prospectus. —It cannot have escaped the sharp sight and still sharper ears of so- 
ciety, that the language and literature of this country has become infected with the 
mania for every thing not “ native and to the manor born,” which pervades our recre- 
ations, our pleasures, our arms, our toventions, our drama, our music, our conversa- 
tion, our books, and our arts! We take operas from Italy and the low countries— 
plays and itinerant concert-mongering trour Paris—we engrave the pictures of foreign 
artists—into our talk we throw a fine interlarding of lingual smattering ; and into our 
modern books, our newspapers—our putls—our farces; all are idiomatic with other 
tongues ; so that the Saxon of the olden time could hardly trust himself among us 
without an interpreter of all he ate, drank, read, heard, rode in, looked at, and wore. 
Under these circumstances, in order that the rising generation may not remain in the 
same ignorance of our sterling Eaglosh writers, which would appall those writers were 
they living, out of all reeoguition of thei native language, it is proposed to get up at 
once, for the use of this country, (particularly this portion of it,) 


THE FASHIONABLE LIBRARY. 


It will embrace the fashionable Shakspeare de famille, Byron in bon gout, and so 
forth ; pour que ['étudant may ho longer be without the moyens de lire leur Ancient 
Poetry ! 

A few specimens are subjoined : 


The Tragedie de Douglas. 
Mon nom is Norval; on the Grampian Hills 
Mon father keeps moutons ;—a frugal swain, 
Whose constant soin was to increase his or; 
And keep his only son, moi-meme chez moi! 
But f had heard of battles, and I longed 
Pour suivre jusq'au champ some warlike lord : 
And ciel soon granted what mon pére denied. 


Le Recontre of the Waters. 


Tl n’ya dana la wide monde « valley suere, 

Comme le vale in whose sein meet ke eaur brijliantés, 
Oh le last ray of sentiment lite va partir : 

Ere the bloom of that vale dans mon ceeur shall expire. 


Ce n'est pas that Nature has shed sur le scene, 

Her crystal sans tache and her plus bright of green ; 
"T'was not the soft murmur of ruisseau or rill, 

Oh non e’etait quelque chose plus ravissante atill. 


From Tremblez-apear. 
Now is the hirer of our discontent 
Made glorious été by soleil de York 
Par-ron. — 

Moa boat is sur le sand, 

Mon barque est on the sea! 

Mais Tommy Plus avant partir 

Thy double sante’s ici! 
Further particulars will be annoncés in bon time. 
We recommend this Society to the notice of the College, and especially to my On 

r 


our unfortunate contributors, as some gems have doubtless been rejected from t 
unintelligibility. 


There are just two lines left to say that the Nascau Monthly is received, ond we 
commend its graceful appearance and its full pages 





